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An Account of the extenive IRON MANUFACTORIES at Winlaton 
and Swalwell, in the Bifboprick of Dunnam: With a beautifid 
Perfpettive View of Axwet.-Parkg the Seat of Sir Thomas 


Clavering, Bart. . 


ss Be E parith of Ryton, in the 
County Palatine of Durham, is 
bounded toward Northumberland by 
the rivers Tyne and Chopwell, The 
town of Ryton is pleafantly fituated 
about eight miles from Newcaftle, on 
the banks of the Tyne, where the vale 
widens into exten ve and fertile fields. 

-In this parith is finely fituated the 
village of Winlaton ; which was fixed 
upon, in the year 1 go, by that great 
patron of manufacture and trade, fir 
Ambrofe Crawley, to eftablith thofe 
works which have employed multi- 
tudes of people, and caufed an influx 
of wealth, fince that happy zra, to 
this country. He firft fat down at 
Sunderland by the fea, where, in its 
infancy, the proje&t was nurfed for 
five or fix years ; but the fituation of 
Winlaton and its environs, both with 
regard to coal and water, induced 
him to tranfplant hither his Cy- 
clopean colony. Before fir Ambrofe 
fettled his people here, the place 
confifted of a few deferted cottages, 
and now contains about 1500 inhabi- 
tants, chiefly fmiths. The works 
carried on in this town are various. 
The making of nails is the chief 
branch ; but there is an eye of jea- 
loufy on inquiry, and the traveller 
can reap little informatioa as to the 
various articles manufactured, or 
quantity produced. The buildings, 
which are regular, are calculated tor 
convenience, not fhew; and the 
fireets are well paved. A commo- 
dious chapel was built in 170;, 
which will receive 300 perfons ; and 
a ftipend is provided tor the chaplain. 
Winlaton Mill, which, in the laf 
century, was ufed for corn, and had 
a few cottages near it, is now fur- 
rounded by a confiderable village, 
where the iron works are alfo carried 
on. It is a pleafant ifituation, on 
Nums. 677. Vor. 83. 


the banks of the Derwent; and the 
number of people employed there, 
of all ages, may amount to 300. A 
ftone in the mill dam thews the pro 
peaens year of its converfion, 1691. 

he chief work there is the making 
and grinding of edge tools, flitting 
bars of iron into long narrow pieces, 

roper for making nails, &c. Steel 
is alfo bliftered here, and the maki 
of files, with a diverfity of other arti- 
cles, conftitutes a confiderable branch 
of the bufinefs. 

As we are {peaking of the manu- 

factory, for the fake of connection, 
we fhall advance to Swalwell, part 
of which town is in the parifh of 
Whickham : it is feated on the banks 
of the Derwent, near its influx with 
the Tyne. The principal part of the 
inhabitants are employed in the moft 
maffive articles of iron work, as thip 
anchors: they likewife make hoes 
and fhovels, and caft pots, kettles, 
and other domettic utenfils. In a 
word, the anchor-fmith’s fhop ftrikes 
the fpeétator with a pleafing aftonifh- 
meni, where the images conceived by 
the inimitable poet are juftly repre- 
fented : 


—“‘ Aliiventofis,’ En. 8, 449, &c. 


Here a warehoule is kept for fuch 
articles as fuit the country demand ; 
the principal ftorehoufes are at Greene 
wich, and in Thames-ttreet, London. 
Three thips appertaining to the Com- 
pany, called the Ambroie, Theodofia, 
and Elizabeth, are conftantly em- 
ployed in conveying their goods from 
the north hither. The workmen at 
Swalwell are flill more numerous than 
at Winlaton. The villages of High 
and Low-Team, to the fouth-eaft 
of Swalwell, are chiefly peopled by 
the manufa&turers employed in the 
fame works. There feveral of the 
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articles are made; and the manufac- 
turing of faws conftitutes a principal 
branch: the plates are not beat, but 

produced by tufion in a mould. 
' After theie works were brought to 
ani{wer the proprietor’s view, his be- 
nevolence dictated to him, that it 
was neceifary to inilitute a code of 
laws for the eftabliinment of peace 
and good order; not only calculated 
for the profit and ufe of the mafier, 
but the eafe, tranquillity, and hap- 
pinefs of the icrvants: thele, after 
amendments and additions, as cafes 
and exigencies diétated, have become 
certain andeftablifhed. To put thefe 
laws in execution, a court of arbi- 
trators was in{tituted at Winlaton, to 
be holden every ten weeks, for hear- 
ing and determining cafes among the 
workmen.’ The tees are fixed be- 
yond innovation, at a moderate rate. 
This initcution has the mott happy 
and extenfive ufe ; it quiets the dif- 
ferences of the people ;_ protects their 
claims to juilice in an eafy and ex- 
peditious manner, preferves them 
trom the expences and diltrefs of com- 
mon law, and the noifoine mileries 
of a prifon. As a farther promoter 
of civilization, good manners, and 
religious principles, ichoolsave eftab- 
lifhed at Winlaton, Winlaton Mil, 
and Swalwell, for the fole benefit of 
the workmen’s children, where they 
are inltru&ed in reading, writing, 
and accounts. ‘The poor and diltrefled 
were objecis of the founder’s folici- 
tude : he appointed a furgeon for the 
relief of the whole body of workmen, 
by whofe timely aflittance many lives 
. The Corn 

S ANTEUIL, a celebrated 
J te; of Latin hymns, in France, 
in the laft century, having once a 
coniefional drefs on, a lady, who 
took him for a confeffor, tell upon 
her knees, and recounted all her fins. 
Lhe poet muttered fomething to him- 
fel’; the penitent, thinking he was 
repreaching her ior her wickednets, 
hittened the conclufion of her con- 
4 and when thefcund the con- 
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and limbs have been preferved to the 
public. When a workman is ill, he 
has money advanced by the agents : 
when fuperannuated or difabled, he 
has a weekly maintenance ; and when 
he dies, his family is provided for. 
What eulogy can be equal to the be- 
nevolence and virtue thus difplayed ? 

Oppofite to Swalwell, on the 
northern banks of Derwent, fituated 
on ground inclining toward the fouth- 
ealt, and diverfified by beautiful ri- 
fings and irregular fwells, lies Ax- 
well-park, the feat of fir Thomas 
Clavering, bart. an elegant modern 
houfe, by the celebrated Paine. It is 
furrounded by a fine park, and groves 
of foreit wood, difpofed with that ir- 
regularity that conftitutes true rural 
beauty, maintaining the countenance 
of nature with the fimpleft embellith- 
ments of art. The houfe is built of 
free ttone, and placed on elevated 
ground, fo as to command a fine prof- 
pect, and become a pleafing object 
in various points of view in the adja- 
cent country. From its eminence 
the fouth front of the houfe commands 
a view of the country adjoining 
Whickham, and the rich woodlands 
of Giblide ; the eatt front a profpedt 
of the bufy Tyne, Benwell, New- 
caftle, Gatefhead, and the fhipping 
below the bridge ; the new bridge of 
Swalwel! of three arches, and the 
village on the front ground to the 
right. “Fhe éld family houfe was 
called Whitehoufe, and ftood at the 
diftance of half a mile from the pre- 
fent manfion, in a fequeftered fitua- 
tion. 


FESSOR. 


for abfolution. * What! do you take 
me for a prieft?’ faid Santeuil.— 
« Why then,’ faid the lady, quite 
alarmed, ‘ did you liften to me??— 
« And why,’ replicd Santeuil, ‘ did 
you fpeak to me ??—* [’Il this inftant 
co and complain to your prior,’ faid 
the enraged female.’—* And I,’ faid 
the poet, * will go to your hufband, 
and cive him a full account of your 
couduct.’ 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NumsB. 


XXXVII. 


Farther REFLECTIONS on the OCEAN. 


And thou, majeftic main ! 
A fecret world of wonders in thyfeif ! 
Sound His ftupendous praife, whoie greater voice- 
Or bids your roar, or bids your roarings fall. 


a my laft paper I ebferved, that 
the faltnefs of the fea can by no 
means be confidered as a principal 
caufe in preferving its waters from 
putrefa@ion. The ocean has its cur- 
rents, like rivers, which circulate its 
contents round the globe ; and thefe 
may be faid to be the great agents 
that keep it fweet and wholeiome. 
Sir Robert Hawkins, one of our moit 
enlightened navigators, gives an ac- 
count of a calm, in which the iea 
continuing for fome time without mo- 
tion, began to aflume a very formi- 
dable appearance. ‘ Were it not,’ 
fays he, « for the moving of the fea, 
by the force of winds, tides, and cur- 
rents, it would corrupt all the world. 
The experiment of this I faw in the 
year 1590, lying with a fleet about 
the iflands of Azores, almoit fix 
months; the greateit part of which 
time we were becalmed. Upon which 
all the fea became fo replemihed with 
various lorts of gellies, and forms of 
ferpents, adders, aud inakes, as feem- 
ed wonderful; fome green, fome 
black, {ome yellow, fome white, fome 
of divers colours, and many of them 
had life ; and fome there were a yard 
and a half, and two yards long ; wich 
had I not feen, I could hardly have 
believed. And hereof are witueiles 
all the companies of the ihips which 
were then pretent; fo that hardly a 
man could draw a bucket of water 
clear of fome corruption. In which 
voyage, towards the end thereof, 
many of every fhip fell fick, and be- 


THOMSON, 


gan to die apace. But the fpeedy 
pailage into our country, was a re- 
medy to the crazed, anda prefervative 
for thoie that were not touched.’ 

This thews, iufficiently, how little 
the faltnefs of the fea is capable of 
preferving it from putrefaction. Mr. 
Boyle, moreover, once kept a quan- 
tity of fea water, taken up in the 
Englifh Channel, for fome time, 
barrelled up; and, in a few weeks, 
it began to acquire a fetid imell. 
He was alfo aflured by one of his ac- 
quaintance, who had been becaimed, 
tor about fourteen days, in the Indian 
ocean, that the water, for want of 
motion, began to ftink ; and, that 
had the calm continued much longer, 
the ftench would probably have poi- 
foned him. {[t is the motion, there- 
fore, and not the faltnefs of the fea, 
that preferves it in its prefent flate of 
falubrity ; and this, very probably, 
as I have obierved in my 35th num- 
ber, by dafhing and breaking in 
pieces the rudiments, if J may fo call 
them, of the various animals, that 
would otherwife breed and putrefy in 
the fea. 

The faltnefs of the fea, however, 
is not unproductive of fome advan- 
tages. Its waters, being evaporated, 
furnith that falt which is ufed for do- 
meitic purpofes; and although, in 
fome places, it is made from fprings, 
and, in others, dug cut of mines, 
yet, the greatelt quantity is made only 
trom the fea*. ‘That which is called 
Bay ialt, is a ftroager kind, madein 


* See a curious and copious account of the three different kind of falt, viz. foffile 
or reck falt, ipiing falt, and fea falt, in our Magazine for September 1787, p. 150.- 
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warm climates, fuch as Italy, Spain, 
and the Southern provinces of France, 
by evaporation in the fua : thatcalled 
common fali, is made by evaporation 
in pans over the fire, and is of a 
much iniericr quality to the former. 

Another benefit arifing from the 
quantity of {alt diffolved in the fea. 
is, that it thus becomes heavier, and, 
confequently, more buoyant. Mr. 
Boyie, who examined the difference 
between fea water and freth, found 
that the former appeared to be about 
a forty-fitth part heavier than the 
latter. Thofe perionsalfo, who have 
had opportunitics of bathing in the 
fea, pretend to have experienced a 
much greater degree of eafe in fwim- 
ming there, ‘than in freth water. 
However, as we fee that they have 
only a forty-nfth m +e of their weight 
fultained by it, J am inclined to doubr, 
whe.her fo minute a difference can be 
practically perceptible: “Be this as 
it may, as fea water alters in its 
weight from trefh, to alfo it is found 
to differ from ittelf in ditierent parts 
of the ocean. In general, it is per- 
ceived to be heavier, and. confe- 
quenil,, falter, the nearer we ap- 
proach the line.* é‘ 

There is one queftion, concerning 
the falinefs of the fea, which does not 
yet appear to be decided; namely, 
whether it be heavier at the furface, 
or at the bottom. Mr. Boyle found, 
that equal bulks of water taken up 
in the Channel, between France and 
England, at the iurface, and at the 
depth of fifteen fathoms, were equally 
heavy, and ‘hence he concludes, that 
the fuperficial water was as falt as that 
at a great depth. 

On the other hind, count Marfigli 
obtained by evaporating the water, a 
thirty-feeond part only of its ..eight 
of falt from water, taken up oa the 
furface of the fea in the gulf of Lyons, 
whilft that taken up at the fame time 
and place, from a great depth, gave 
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him a twenty-ningh part of its weight 
of ialt; and he thence infers, the 
greater jaltnefs of the fea at the bot- 
tom than at its iurface. In this con- 
clufion he has been iupported by ex- 
periments made in the gulf of Bothnia. 

There can be no reaton ev fuipect 
the accuracy with which any of thefe 
experiments was made: in different 
places the faéts will probably be dif- 
ferent. ‘The river Rhone diicharges 
much frefh water into the gulf of 
Lyons: this frefh water being tighter 
than the fea water, will not readily 
mix itfelf with it, and for this reafon 
the fuperficial water will be*moit di- 
luced by it, and from that circum. 
ftance will contain le/s falt, in a de- 
finite quantity, than the water which 
is at a yreaterde,th. At Northwich 
they pump their brine, which is to be 
boiled into falt, into a very large cir- 
cular bafon, funk in the ground, and 
lined with brick, from whence, when 
its impurities are iubfided, it is con- 
veyed to the boiling pans. This ba- 
fon is expoted to the open air, and in 
caie of a great fall of rain or inow, 
they let off the uppermoft parts of the 
water through a wooden tube, which 
is at other times flopped with a piug, 
placed upon a level, neariy, with 
the upper furface of the brine in the 
bafon ; what is thus let off is not pre- 
ferved, but thrown away as utelefs. 
This praétice proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple 1 am {peaking of, namely, that 
frefh water is not apt to mix itielf, 
unlefs it be much agitated, with falt 
water. The gulf of Bothnia receives 
rivers from an immenié range of 
mountains, extending themlelves to 
the eatt, the north, and the weft, far 
beyond the polar circle ; and there- 
fore, as in the gulf of Lyons, its iur- 
face may be more diluted with frefh 
water than its middle or bottom. But 
in the water of the Englith channel, 
with which Mr. Boyle made his ex- 
periment, the cafe is very different. 


* It appears from forme experiments formerly mad: in a voyage from Bombay to 
the Eait Indies, that the weight of the fea water was the gieateit, not precifely at the 
Equator, but where the fun was vertical, and, conféquently, in fimilar circumitances, 


where the heat was greatelt, Wasjon's Chem. Ejays, Vol. I. page 114. 
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This water has a communication with 
the German ocean on one fide, and 
with the Atlantic on the other; and, 
from that circumitance, it is fubject 
to fuch a conftant agitation, as will 
occafion all the freth water, poured 
into it by the Thames, Medway, and 
other rivers ot leis confequence, to 
be uniformly diffufed through all its 
fubftance, io as to render 1t equally 
falt at alldepths. ‘The conttant effect 
produced on the fuperficial water of 
the fea, by the influx of a large river, 
is (omewhat fimilar to the temporary 
effect, atiending a downfal of rain ; 
the fuperficial water will be thereby 
muchdiluted. It has been oblerved, 

that if a quantity of fea water in dry 
weather weighed 778 grains, an equal 
quantity immediately after a fall of 
rain would notweigh above 676 grains, 
the 1ame quantity of ‘Thames water 
weighing 659 grains. Hence it may 
be collected, that the weight ot a 


cubic foot of the fea water betore rain 
exceeded the weight of a cubic foot 
after rain by 15 - owuccs. 

In the open tea off Shetland, north 


latitude Go degrees, equal quantities 
of water were taken up at the iurface, 
and at the depth of ixty five fathoms; 
theie different waters yielded by eva- 
poration equal quantities of alt, 
namely, nearly one twenty-ninth of 
their weight. 

On another occ.fion, in north la- 
titude 65 degrees, iome water taken 
up trom the juriace gave nearly one 
twenty-eighth of its weight of fait, 
whilit an equal weight taken up from 
the depth ot 682 ‘athoms, in the fame 
place, gave oniy one thirty-fecond * 

It is obvious, that the firit of thefe 
experiments confirms Mr. Boyle’s 
notion of the fea being equally falt 
at all depths, and that the fecond is 
wholly oppofite, both to his opinion, 
and that of count Mazsiigli, to that 
the queftion remains {till ‘undecided. 
There is a circumftance, however, 
which, perhaps, may be fufficient to 
explain the different reiults of the two 
Jait experiments. ‘The experiments 
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which gave equal quantities of waters. 
taken up at the iurface, and at the 
depth of 65 fathoms, were made on 
the 12th of June; the others, which 
gave more falt from the fuperficial, 
than from the deep water, were made 
on the 4th of September. Now ad- 
mitting the faltneis of the fuperficial 
water, and of water at the depth of 
683 fathoms to have been the dame, 
in the beginning of June, why may 
not the quantity of water, evaporated 
from the iurtace of the fea, during 
the hot months of July and Auguft, 
have left the fuperficial water more 
impregnated with falt than the water 
at a great depth! It is tome confir- 
mation of this notion, that the air in 
June was only fix degrees warmer 
than the water from the depth of 65 
fathoms, and that the air in Septem- 
ber, when the experiment was made, 
was above 26 degrees hotter than the 
water from the depth of 683 fathoms. 
The rife of treih {prings at the bot- 
tom of the fea, in particular places, 
may be another reafon for our acci- 
denialiy finding the fea ialter at its 
furface than at any greatdepth below 
it. However, neither of the reafons 
here ottered in explanation of the phe- 
nomenon are wholly to be relied on; 
for the freth water which may acci- 
dentally be found at the bottom of 
the fea will rife up till it becomes as 
much impregnated with falt, as the 
water incumbent over it is, and the 
water at the turface, which is render- 
ed heavier by the iun’s having eva- 
porated fume of its frefh particles, 
will probably iink downwards, and 
mix ittelt with the water below it, 
till the whole mais of water becomes 
equally heavy, and confequently 
equally falt. The fact itfelf, of the 
fea being in any caie falter at the 
furface than at its bottom, ought to 
be afcertained by repeated experi- 
ments f. 

But leaving this difcuffion, which, 
perhaps, is more curious than ufeful, 
there an advantage arifing from the 
faltnefs of the waters of the fea much 


* Voyage towards the North Poi», in 1773. 
t Wation’s Chem. Effays, Vol. LI. page 120, 
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greater than what has been yet men- 
aoned ; which is, that the congela- 
tion Of them is thus retarded. Some, 
indeed, have gone fo far as to fay, 
that fea water never freezes : but this 
is an affertion contradicted by experi- 
ence. However, it is certain, that 
it requires a much greater degree of 
cold to freeze it than freth water does. 
It is, therefore, one of the greatett 
bleffings that we derive from this ele- 
ment, that when, at land, all the 
ftores of Nature are locked up trom 
&s, we find the fea ever open to our 
necefhities, and patient of the hand of 
iaduftry. 

It muit not be feppofed, however, 
that becaufe we never {ve the fea fro- 
zen in our temperate climate, that it 
is in the fame manner open in all 
parts of our globe. Not to meiition, 
that, at particular feafons, the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence, the en- 
trance into the Baltic Sea, &c. &e. 
are fo much frozen over as to be iin- 
paflable by fhips, the vaft mountains 
and fields of ice in the Polar regions, 
have, for ages paft, been iniurmoun- 
table obftructions to the daring re- 
fearches of our ableit uavigators 

Of the origin of ice in the frozen 
feas there are different opinions. 
Bithop Wation has obferved, upon 
the authority of captain Weymouth, 
captain Cook, and lord Mulgrave, 
that very good frefh water has been 
made from the ice found in thofe teas; 
‘and having ftated this, he thus pro- 
ceeds: * Notwithitanding thefe tetti- 
monies of our moi experienced navi- 
gators, concerning the frefh water 
which they procured from the thaw- 
ing of the ice, they found floating in 
the fea; yet it might {till remain a 
matter of doubt, whether the ice, from 
which the water was obtamed, had 
been formed in the fea, and, confe- 


quently, whether fea water itfelf 
would when frozen yield freth water. 
For it might, with fome appearance 
of probability, be faid, that the ice 
had either been formed at the mouths 
of large freth water rivers, and thence 
by tides or torrents drifted into the 
fea; or that it had been broken by 
its own weight, from the immente 
clifis of ice and frozen faow, which, 
in countries where there are few ri- 
vers, are found in high latitudes to 
project a great way into the fea* ; 
or laitly, admitting it to be formed 
in the iea, it might be urged, that it 
was formed of irefh water, not of {falt. 
Fotherbye, in his voyage in 1614, 
efteems {now the original caufe of the 
ice found at fea, for he obferved it to 
be an inch thick upon the furface of 
the fea; and captain Cook, from his 
own obfervations in the South Sea, 
was difpofed to think, that the vait 
floats of ice he met with in the fpring, 
were formed from the congelation of 
{now ¢. Without doubt, the {now 
which falls upon the furface of the 
fea, being in a folid ftate, and, bulk 
for bulk, lighter than the fea water, 
will not readily mix itfelf with it, 
but may, by a due degree of cold in 
the atmofphere, be {peedily converted 
into a layer of icc : the upper furface 
of this firft layer of ice, being ele- 
vated above the furface of the fea, 
will receive ali the frefh water which 
falls trom the atimofphere in the form 
of {now, fleet, rain, or dew; by the 
fucceflive congelation of which, the 
largeit fields of ice may at lait be 
formed. Whether the ice found at 
fea, be formed according to any one 
or all of thefe ways, it is evident, 
that it is produced from an accumu- 
lation of congeaicd frefh water, and 
that we cannot, from the freth water 
procerable from ice thus formed, 


* Icebergs are large bodies of ice Gilling the vallies between the high mountains — 
Large pieces frequenily break off from the icebergs, and fall with great node into the 
water: we obierved one piece, which had floated out into the bay, and grounded in 
twenty four fathom ; it was fifty feet high above the fuiface of the water. Phipps” 


Voyage, page 70. 


+ Voyage towards the South Pole, Vol. 


IT. page 242. See alfo what he farther 


fays on this head in the Univerfa! Magazine for January 1785, page 23. 
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conclude that the ice of frozen fea 
water would yield freth water. 

.€ To a navigator, it is a matter of 
little confequence to determine, 
whence the ice which fupplies him 
with frefh water is produced; he. is 
fure of mecting with more than 
enough of it for his purpofe, and he 
leaves it to the leifare of philofophers 
to decide the queftion, whether con- 
gealed. fea water will, when thawed, 
yield freth water. They have decided 
it by actual experiments, made with 
every fuitable attention. Some fea 
water was taken up off the Nerth 
Foreland, it was expofed to a freezing 
atmofphere, and it afforded an ice 
perfectly free from any tafte of falt.’ 
‘The bithop then after mentioning 
fome farther experiments to the fame 

effect, thus continues: ‘ It had been 
long ago afferted by Macrobius, that 
fea \ water was never frozen, but that 
the ice found at fea, proceeded from 
the freezing of the frefh water fpread 
over its furface by the influx of rivers. 
And in modern times, the opinion, 
concerning the freezing of fea water, 
feems to have been admitted with 
great caution, by our mot experi- 
enced navigators. They were aware, 
indeed, that the Baltic and other 
large feas, were frequently frozen 
quite over, but they appear to have 
thought, that falls of {now laid a 
fufficient foundation for the produc- 
tion of that event, ** without its be- 
ing at all neceffary for the fea water 
to freeze *.”? I cannot conccive that 
there was any great occafion for this 
cautious mode of expreflion, fince it 
had heen obferved, above a hundred 
years ago, that not only fea water, 
but water containing double the pro- 
portion of falt commonly found in our 
fea water r, and more than is contained 
in the fea water of any climate, might 
be frozen by the cold prevailing in 
our atinofphere.’ 

A very eminent naturalift, who 
admits the congelation of the fea wa- 
ter, has preiented us with a vety 
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63 
ftriking defcription of the wonderfat 


phanomena which the mountains of 
ice exhibit in thefe regions of deiola- 
tion. * The forms, which they af- 
fume,’ fays he, * are extremely pleai- 
ing even to the moft incurious eye. 
The iurface of the ice which is con- 
gealed from the “a water (tor I mut 
allow it tWo origins) is flat and even, 
hard, opake, relembiing white fugar, 
and incapable of being flid on, like 
the Britith ice. The greater pieces, 
or fields, are many league in length: 
the lefies, are the meadows of the 
feals, on which thofe animals, at 
times, frolic by hundreds. ‘The mo- 
tion of the lefler pieces is as rapid as 
the currents: the greater, which are 
fometimes 200 leagues long, and fix- 
ty or eighty broad, move flowly and 
majeltically ; often fix for a time, 
immoveable by the power of the 
ocean, and then produce near the ho- 
rizon, that bright white appearance, 
called by mariners the blink of the ice. 
The approximation of two great fields 
produces a very fingular phenome- 
non ; it forces the lefler (it the term 
can be applied to pieces feveral acres 
fquare) out of the water, and adds 
them to the furface: a fecond, and 
often a third, fucceeds ; fo that the 
whole forms an aggregate of a tre- 
mendous height. ‘Chefe float in the 
fea like fo many rugged mountains, 
and are fometimes five or fix hundred 
yards thick ; but the far greater part 
is concealed beneath the water. Thefe 
are continually increafed in height by 
the freezing of the {pray of the fea, 
or of the melting of the inow, which 
falls on them. Thole which remain 
in this frozen climate, receive con- 
tinual growth; others are gradually 
wafted by the northern winds into 
fouthern latitudes, and meit by de- 
grees, by the heat of the fun, till 
they walie away, or difappear in the 
bouadlefs element. 

‘ The collifion of the great fields 
of ice, in high latitudes, is often at- 
tended with a noife, which, fora 


* Cook’s Voyage, Vol, I], page 242, 
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time, takes away the fenfe of hearing 
any thing elfe ; and the lefler with 
2 grinding of unipeakable horror. 
"Fhe water which dathes againit the 
mountainous ice, freezes into an in- 
finite variety of forms; and gives the 
voyager ideal towns, ftreets, churches, 
fteepies, and every thape which ima- 
gination can frame. | The inow, alfo, 
of thefe high latitudes is as fingular 
as the ice. It is firft {mal} and hard 
as the fineft fand, changes its form 
to that of an hexagonal fhicld, into 
the fhape of needles, croffes, cinque- 
foils, and itars, plain and with fer- 
rated rays. ‘Their forms depend on 
the difpolition of the atmofphere ; 
and, in calm ‘weather, the fnow 
coalefces, and fall in clufters.’ 

The tides, the faltnefs of the fea, 
2nd mountains of ice, which I have 
thus particularly defcribed, are not 
the only phenomena obfervable in 
the wonderful world of waters. But 
as I canaot, in this paper, enter into 
the difcuffion of any other, I thail 
conclude with Thomion’s magnificent 


picture of this frozen land{cape : 


There, undiffolving, from the firft of time, 

Snows {well on fnows amazing tothe tky ; 

And icy mountains high on mountains 

i'd, 

Seem to the thivering failor from afar, 

shapelefs and white, an atmofphere of 
clouds. 

ProjeSted huge and horrid, o*er the furge, 

Alps frown on Alps ; or rufhing hideous 
down, 

As 1f old Chaos was again return’d, 

Wide rend the deep, and fhake the folid 

le. 

Ocean itelf no longer can refift 

The binding fury; but, in all its rage 

Of tempeft taken by the boundlefs froft, 

Is many a fathom to the bottom chain‘d, 

And bid to roar no more ; a bleak expanfe, 

Shagg’d o*er with wavy rocks, chearlefs 
and void 

Of every life, that from the dreary months 

Flies confcious Southwa:id. Miferable 
they! 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take thew laft look of the defcending fun ; 

While, fall of death, and fierce with ten- 
fold frof, 

The long long night, incnmbent o'er their 
heads, 


Falls horrible. 


An Account of the moft remarkable PERtonDs in the ENGLISH 
and ScorTisH History. 


—. E earlier periods in the Eng- 
lith hiftory are the conquett of 
the ifland by the Romans, our ijubjec- 
tion to the Saxons, the diffolution of 
the heptarchy, the reign of Alfred, 
and the Norman conqueft, by which 
the feudal tenures were eftablithed, 
and the whole iyftem of the feudal 
Jaw compleated. ‘Thence our atten- 
tion is drawn to the gradual declen- 
fion of that fyitem ull the reign of 
Henry VII, and efpecially the more 
efiectual blow that was given to the 
toitering remains of it in that and the 
following reigns, attended with the 
exienfion of our commerce, the in- 
crcafe of our naval force, and the 
growing power of the commons, who 
availed themielves ot every alteration 
in the laws and conilitution of the 
country. ‘Thence we are led to view 
the incffe€tusi oppofition which our 
i 


imprudent princes of the family of 
Stewart made to the power of the 
people, till it ended in a temporary 
diffolution of the monarchy, and ab- 
folute anarchy and confvfion. Mo- 
narchy, however, was reftored aga 
with Charles LI, in whofe reign al- 
moft all the remains of the feudal 
iyftem, except the forms of law, were 
abolifhed by act of parliament. 

But the moit important period in 
our hiftory is that of the revolution 
under king William. Then it was 
that our Conftitution, after many fluc- 
tuations, and frequent ftruggles for 
power by the diffcrent members of it 
(feveral of them attended with vait 
efufion of blood) was finally fettled. 
A revolution fo remarkable, and ate 
tended with fuch happy confequences, 
has perhaps no parallel in the hiftory 
of the world. ‘This it was, as Mr. 
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Humie fays, that cut off all preten- 
fions to power founded on hereditary 
right ; when a prince was chofen who 
received the crown on exprefs condi- 
tions, and found his authority efta- 
blifhed on the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people; fo that 
there have been no differences be- 
tween our kings and parliament fince. 
Indeed all the danger we have reafon 
to apprehend fince that period, feems 
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to be from the aid which the parlia- 
ment itfelf may be induced, by indi- 
rect methods, to give the court, to 


encroach upon the liberties of the 


people. 

The hiftory of Scotland is hardly 
worth the notice of an Englifhman 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
period which is excellently treated by 
Dr. Robertfon. 


Henry and CHARLOTTE; an affecting Hiftory. 


LE Epes tee the matfterfhip of the 
celebrated Bufby, there was a 
boy at {chool, whom I fhall diftinguifh 
by the name of Henry, equally 
efteemed by. his matters for the brilli- 
ancy of his talents, and beloved by 
his {choolfellows for the various ex- 
cellent qualities of his mind, and the 
fweetnels of his difpofition. Before 
he had rifen very high in {chool, he 
conceived a paflion for'a young lady 
in the neighbourhood, eminently 
beautiful, and differing from him in 
character, only as the natural deli- 
cacy and foftnefs of her fex added a 
charm to every perfection of her lover. 
From the many interviews they had 
had, the flame which at firft fired his 
bofom, quickly became mutual, and 
they already indulged themfelves in 
romantic ideas of celebrating their 
nuptials, when they fcarce knew what 
love was, but from the fluttering it 
cauted in each of their tender breatts. 
Two years were now elapfed fince 
they had declared their flame to each 
other. Henry had long pleaded his 
love to his dear Charlotte, with all 
the force a fincere and daily increaf- 
ing paflion could infpire him with. 
Marriage was what they both looked 
up to, but impoffibilities dimmed the 
profpeé&t ; and though he loved her 
with a tendernefs which nought but 
Virtuous motives can implant, yet ftill 
his defires tended to that point of 
blifs, which nothing but the privilege 
of marriage can give fanétion to. Eis 
father (it {eems) having long obferved 
the clofe intimacy which exiited be- 


tween our hero and this amiable girl, 

and fearful of the confequence, (name- 

ly, marriage) for fhe had no fortune, 

refolved to feparate them in the hattieft 

manner } songs Accordingly he 

purchafed him an enfigncy in a regi- 

ment juft going abroad, and paying 

little regard to his fon’s difapproba- 

tion of a military life, fent him off 
to Jerfey. This precaution, however, 
proved fruitlefs ; for Henry, as foon 

as he was acquainted with his father’s 
cruel determination, having obtained 

Charlotte’s full confent, had their 
marriage confummated unknown to 
any of his friends; and as his regi- 
ment was detained in England, by 
unforefeen delays, a much longer 
time than was expected, he found 
means to pafs the greater part of his 
time in her company. I hall pais 
over the tender fcene which took place 
at their parting : fuffice it to fay, that 
never was a picture of grief difplayed 
in more natural and affe€ting colours 
than what this interview exhibited. 
With difficulty he diffuaded her from 
the earneft defire fhe had of accom- 
panying him; but he knew the dan- 
gers of the voyage, and the difficul- 
ties a woman is expofed to in a camp 
too well to comply with her requett. 
All he had to confole her with was, 
an affurance of the moft f{peedy re- 
turn he could obtain. 

Before he had been fix months in 
Jerfey, he received the news of her 
being brought to bed of a fon. Since 
fhe had laft feen her dear Henry, her 
conftancy had been put to the trial by 

I a thou- 
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a thoufand preffing calamities. Juf 
after he fet fail, the felt a fevere 
fhock in the lofs of a kind and affec- 
tionate mother, her only furvivin 
parent, and was now left an helplefe 
orphan, expofed to all the dangers 
of the wide world, deprived of every 
comfort of life, and nearly deftitute 
of all its neceflaries. Her mother, 
being the ‘relict of a colonel, had, 
with fome ceconomy, made fhift to 
fapport herfelf and daughter in a 
genteel] manner on her penfion ; but 
this dropt at her death, and poor 
Charlotte, who, either from the too 
great indulgence or the pride of her 
parents, had not been brought up to 
any bufinefs, was now reduced to the 
defperate alternative of either ftarv- 
ing, or maintaining her{elf by the 
moft wretched trade her fex 1s ac- 

uainted with. Happily an old 
fchool-fellow of Henry’s, learning 
the diflrefied ftate of her circum- 
* ftances, flew to her affiftance with all 
the ardour the thought of relieving 
his friend’s dearer half could inflame 
him with, and (as fhe had too much 
virtue ever to become a proftitute) 
- faved her from the rigour of a death 
fhe no ways merited, and which had 
long appeared to her inevitable. 
Shortly after this timely refcue, fhe 
received the following letter from her 
Henry. 

* My deareft Charlotte, 

* Judge my happinefs on hearing 
that heaven has bleit us with a token 
of our love! That he may refemble 
his mother in every thing, is the only 
boon I crave now for him ;—but I 
change my joy to a note of forrow ! 
The pernicious effeéts of this climate 
have infliéted on me an illnefs, which 
I fear I never fhall get over. Life, 
however, is a burthen to.me, while 
thou art abfent: nor could I have 
held it out thus long, but that I fup- 
port myfelf on the profpect of that 
blifs, which will, I hope, crown the 
relt of our years, fhould [ ever return 
to thee. J live, I breathe but for 
thee, and fear not death but as it 
thal! {natch thee from me: but there 
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is a place, a paradife, where we fhall 
one day meet—to part no more !— 
Farewel ! May heaven hhed its choiceft 
bleffings on thee and thy infant, and 
render you both happy, as it made 
thee good !” 

Equally alarmed at the feverity of 
her Henry’s diforder, and charmed 
with the fincerity of his paffion, fhe 
refolved to fet fail in queft of him. 
Accordingly, fupplied by the kind- 
nefs of his friend with every thing 
requifite for her voyage, fhe went on 
board a tranfport bound for the place 
of her hufband’s deftination ; but the 
bittereft fcene of her affliction re- 
mained as yet unaccomplifhed: all 
thofe flattering images of joy which 
the thought of quickly feeing her 
Henry had prefented to her, were 
fuddenly overclouded by the ftorm 
which intercepted them in their paf- 
fage. After every exettion of the crew 
had proved vain, they were driven to 
the laft refource, and fired the fignal of 
diftrefs. This was inftantly aniwered 
by another fhip, which had long been 
near, but from the darknefs which 
reigned around, without the know- 
ledge of either. It was, however, 
too late to fave their veflel : the leak 
which had fo Iong diftreffed them, now 
took in fo faft, that it was impoffible 
to keep her above water, and juft as 
the fhip made up to her; fhe funk. 
Her long-boat, flowed full, was now 
approaching the fide of the fhip, when 
a cruel wave fnatched it under, and 
Charlotte, with her dear infant clofe- 
clafped to her breaft, floated at the 
mercy of a itermy fea.—[Muft I ftop 
my reader to tell him, that Henry, 
having procured leave of abfence, was 
returning in the other fhip ?]—He had 
long fixed his eyes on the boat, ftruck 
with the beauty of his unknown wife. 
Unable any longer to be witnefs to 
fuch a {cene of diftrefs, without tak- 
ing an active part in it, he plunged 
in at the hazard of his own life, and 
catching her as the rofe on the back 
of a billow, bore her to his own fhip’s 
boat. ,But what were his feelings 
when he beheld the face of his Char- 

lotte 
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lotte ! Her benumbed arm had dropt 
its tender charge. The horror of her 


‘diftrefs had deprived her cheeks of 


their rofeate hue, and plundered her 
roby jips of all their melting beauties. 
Dead was the luftre of her glofly eye, 


defpair, and ftrove to recal her af- 
frighted {pirits to their gay abode. 
She at length awoke almoft from the 
fhades of death; but feeing her 
Henry’s face, fhrieked aftonifhment, 
and funk into his arms a breathlefs 


and cold her lily hand. He prefied corfe!!! 


her to his breaft in the agonies of 


On the PRESERVATION of th HEARTH of PERSONS 
employed in AGRICULTURE: Continued from Page 24. 


Direftions relashve to the Prevention and 
Cure of Disorders incident to Perfons 
employed in Agriculture. 


Arter the above enumeration 
of complaints to which perfons thus 
employed are liable, it is proper I 
fhould offer fomething on the fubject 
of their cure or relief. This I fhall 
confider in two views ; the firft as to 
what’ regards the prevention of dif- 
erders, and the fecond as to what re- 
gards their cure. 

Perfons that work in hufbandry are 
neceflarily expofed to the weather in 
both its extremes of temperature. The 
ill effeéts therefore of both, it behoves 
us to counteract. Cold in this cli- 
mate is moft neceffary to be attended 
to, as its operation is of longer dura- 
tion ; feveral months in the year of- 
ten requiring us to be on our guard 
againft cold, while exceflive heat 
fcarcely lafts more than a few days. 
Warmth of clothing is the only me- 
thod, exercife excepted, by which 
thofe who fpend their life in the open 
air can guard againftcold, and nothing 
is more neceflary for fuch perfons as 
are the fubjeéts of the prefent confi- 
deration, than a proper regard to this 
article. 

The woollen cloths of our own 
country are perfectly well adapted for 
thefe purpofes, being warm without 
being too heavy, refitting moilture 
in a good meaiure, and even when 
wetted being lefs cold to the touch 
than any otherfubftance. It appears 
to me that fome of the coarfer and 
loofer woven fabricks are preferable, 
both in point of warmth and lightaefs, 


to thofe of a more even furface, and 
alfo give more refiftance to the pene- 
tration of moifture. 

Every perfon who employs men 
under him in bufinefs of this nature, 
ought to be careful, in point of intere!t 
as well as humanity, that his fervants 
have clothing fufficient for the feafon 
of the year; otherwife he may expect 
2 proportionable diminution in the 
labour he expects to be performed, 
and the lofs of many valuable oppor- 
tunities, efpecially in precarious wea- 
ther and feafons. 

The fame arguments are applicable 
to thofe who have the care of the 
parith poor, whom it would be far 
more ceconomical as well as humane 
to preferve in a good ftate of health, 
than to fuffer them to become victiins 
of diieafes which might be prevented. 
This caution refers particularly to the 
youth, who, by being negleéted at 
that time of life, often continue bur- 
dens on thofe perfons, whofe expences 
(had the children’s health been duly 
attended to) they might have con- 
tributed to diminith. 

Friction, properly applied, might 
prove anexccilent prefervativeagajntt, 
and even a remedy for many of the 
bad effects of cold. Would perfor 
chilled with the feverity of the wea- 
ther, rub their bare limbs with 
woollen cloths for a confiderable time 
after they return home, it would pro- 
duce a more equable and genial 
warmth, and contribute more to fup- 
port the powers of life, than any ar- 
tificial heat whatfoever. The fame 
operation would probably preven: 
ae of thofe painful and ieleaiey 
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fores. called chilblains, which are fo 
apt to affect the extremities, e{pecially 
in young people. Should any per- 
fons in extreme froft have their limbs 
or any part of the body actually fro- 
zen, the utmoft caution mult be had, 
not to bring them near to gny fire. 
The fafeft method is faid to be, to 
rub the part frozen firit with inow, 
and to continue the friction till fome 
degree of warmth begins to appear, 
but not to iuffér the accefs of any 
heat from fire, till the warmth from 
friction takes place. Even then, the 
part frozen fhould not be fuddenly 
expoied to the heat of a fire, but ra- 
ther be continued to be rubbed till 
tle natural fenfation and heat are 
perfeétly reflored. If the part fro- 
zen be expoied to the heat of a fire 
while in a frozen flate, it will un- 
doubtedly mortify. 

It feldom happens, that the cold 
is fo intenie in this country, as to de- 
ftroy thofe expofed to its influence by 
its dire&t and immediate operation ; 
yet as great degrees of it now and 
then take place, 1t may be proper to 
¢aution thofe who may be in a fitua- 
tion that expofes them for any conii- 
derable time together to violent cold, 
to be cautious how they fuffer any 
popes to fleep, or drowfinefs, to 

eal upon them. <A tendency to 
fleep in a perion who is in fych a 
ftate, is a certain fign that the cold 
begins to gain ground on the powers 
of life, and fhould therefore: excite 
the ftrongeft effcrts to refiit it. This 
may be a difficult talk, but is necef- 
fary, as life entirély depends upon 


it. 
Heat, though lefs frequently an 
object of our care in this re{pect than 


cold, neverthelefs demands our at- 
tention. Though feidom of long da- 
tation, the heat is fometimes exceflive. 
I have feen it in the fade, and’in a 
fituation expofed to no réfletied heat, 
taife the thermometer to 87 degrees. 
Such heats, and even confiderably 
lefs, are too great for laborious work 
éven in the dhade, and muft be itil 
mor¢ injurious to thofe who are ex- 


pofed to the fun’s rays, which is of 
neceffity the cafe with thofe who work 
in the harveft. 

In fuch extremities of temperature, 
it fhould not be expected, or even 
permitted, that the unthinking la- 
bourer, who has fcarcely any views 
beyond the prefent moment, fhould. 
expofe himfelf to fuch hazard. Cico- 
nomy, as well as humanity, pleads 
loudly in behalf of fuch indulgence. | 
' Inferior, yet ftill confiderable de- 
grees of heat, although they need not 
preclude work in the open air, ftill 
have need of fome cautigns refpeAing 
them. It is not uncommon to obferve 
a degree of impatient anxiety which 
accompanies fome people in every 
action of life. ‘This prevails among 
the lower as well as higher ranks of 
mankind, and often proves a fource 
of fatigue and toil, without expediting 
labour, Calmnefs and compofure are 
neceflary to the corporeal as well as 
the mental operations, and tend 
greatly to prevent the bad effects of 
excefs of ftimulus of any kind. 

As the head is the part principally 
expofed to the action of the folar rays, 
it 1s particularly neceflary to ufe fome 
defence for that part. Hats are ufed 
for this purpofe, but the black co- 
Jour of which they are generally 
made, caufes them to abjorb the heat, 
and of confequence to accumulate it 
in the very part on which we fhould 
leait defire it to fall. Hats for work- 
ing people in hot weather fhould be 
made of ftraw, or fome light fubftance 
of a white or pale colour, and with 
brims fufficiently wice to thelter both 
the head and .fhoulders from the 
{corching beams of the fun. Evena 
piece of white paper covering a hat, 
is no contemptitle defence againit 
folar heat.—The eyes, fhould like- 
wife be confidered, which expofure to 
ftrong light is fo apt to injure. This 
fhould be guarded againft by the brim 
of the hat being made of a fufficient 
breadth to fhade the eyes, and the 
infide thouid alio be tinged of either 
a green or blue colour, but by no 
means either black ora very light hue. 
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I have before mentioned the bad = Mo:fure is equally neceflary to be 
effects of cold applied in any way to ‘confidered in this place, with refpect 
the body when violently heated. This to its effets on the health, as deat and 
fhould ferve as a fufficient caution cold. ‘This, I have before obferved, 
againft fuch intprudencies. It may cannot be always avoided, but the 
be ufeful to add, that as it may be bad effects it fometimes produces 
neceflary to drink frequently, it pre- may generally be obviated. If thofe, 





) vents much of the bad effeéts of cold who are wet with fhowers, would be 


liquor, to eat fomething folid imme- careful to continue their motion and 
diately before any liquid be taken. labour while they remain in the open 
A few morfels may be fufficient, and air, and to change their clothes on 
the efficacy of the precaution ig well their return home, many of the,bad 
known. confequences of wet clothes would be, 

The mifchievous confequences of prevented. Friction on fuch occaiions 
cold liquors, drank in fych cafes, are might be an excellent prefervative 
much aggravated when they ape, as againit the bad effects of cold and 
is too common, fwvilied down inenor- moifture: were the body and extre- 
mous draughts. Would thirfty peo- mities that have been fo expofed, 

le but have a little patience, and rubbed ftrongly for a quarter of an 
@rink fmall quantities ata time, with hour with a coarfe woollen or linen 

roper intervals, as of a few minutes, cloth, immediately on the wet clothes 
the uneafy fenfation would be more being ftripped off, it is probable tew 
effectually removed, and that without bad confequences would follow from 
any danger to health. the accident. 

Another caution highly neceflary It is indeed extraordinary this 
for fuch perfons is, to put on their fhould not be oftener practifed in fuch 
clothes immediately on their leaving circumftances than it is. Every la- 
off work, and to do this without any bouring man knows the neceffity of 
regard to the warmth of the weather. rubbing horfes that have been wet and 
Nothing can be more hazardous than dirty, and this not only for the pur- 
for a perfon who is heated with Ja- pofe of cleanfing away the filth, but 
bour, and in a {trong perfpiration, to alfo for that of preferving a due per- 
remain expofed to the wind. The fpiration and regular warmth on the 
exhalation both from the body andthe furface of the body. Bathing the 
wet linen, produces a fudden and feet in warm weather would allo be 
confiderable degree of cold, which an ufeful precaution on fuch occafions, 
is not merely tranfient, but continues efpecially to thofe who are fubject to 
as long as the moiiture is fuffered to purging and otlier diforders of the 
exhale freely into the open air, bowels, 

I have before remarked the hazard = Labouring men are fometimes ex- 
of labouring perfons fleeping on the pofed to moifture of a leis innocent 
ground during the intervals of their kind than fuch as falls from the clouds. 
work. ‘This is improper at all times, Drgining marfhy ground is a necef- 
but particularly dangerous if the fary butinefs, and, as I -have before 
ground be any wife moift. Indeed I faid, expofes the workmen to hazard 
am of opinion that fleep had better from the nature of the moifture, as 
be avoided altogether at fuch times; well as from fimple humidity. The 
as fuch flumbers produce but little intermittent, fevc: is the principal, 
refrefhment, and expofe the health to though not the only complaint, work 
unneceflary rifque. The body would of this kind is liable to bring on, and 
be fufficiently refted by the ceffation mutt be particularly guarded againit. 
of labour, and early hours in the It therefore feems proper that fuch 
evening would afford a {ufficient por- kind of work fhould, if poffible, be 
Yon of time to be {pent in deep. performed in the fpring, or early in 
the 
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the fummer, in which feafons thefe 
diforders are not fo likely to happen 
as when the autumn is advanced. 
And thofe who work in this way 
fhould be fufficiently clothed, and be 
very cautious to avoid fudden tranifi- 
tions from heat to cold. 

Intemperance is particularly dan- 
gerous under fuch circumttances. It 
1s highly proper, and even neceffary, 
that thofe whe perform fuch kind of 
Jabour fhould have a fufficient, and 
even liberal allowance, in point of 
diet ; but excefs of any kind, in fpi- 
rituous liquors efpecially, tends to 
weaken the ttomach, and in confe- 
quence thereof the whole vital fyftem, 
and to render the body more liable to 
receive contagion of every kind. 
This is not a caution founded merely 
on theory or general principles, but 
a fact in medicine eftablifhed beyond 
al} doubt. — Another caution very ne- 
ceffary to be attended to is, that none 
fhould go to fuch kind of labour in 
the morning before they have taken 
fome kind of food. Somewhat warm 
is moft proper, and if it can be had, 
I fhould ptefer animal food. It is 
difficult to account for, but true as a 
fact, that warm viétuals are greatly 
more cordial and ftrengthening to the 
body, and of courfe more fit for the 
fapport of thofe who perform labori- 
ous work, than the fame foed if taken 
when cold. 

Cleanlinefs is an effential article in 
fach circumftances. Would thofe who 
work at fuch employments be careful 
to wath their hands and feet at their 
return from work, and tochange their 
finen and ftockings as often as their 
circumftances would admit, it is pro- 
bable that the hazard would be greatly 
Jeffened. 

It is necefflary to remark, that the 
above cautions apply at leait equally 
ftrong to thofe who fuperintend fuch 
operations, as to thofe who actually 
perform thera. It is probable that 
the labour of body and attention of 
mind, which occupy thofe who are at 
work, is no fimall prefervative againit 
the accefs of contagion of every kind. 
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As there is reafon to believe, that 
intermittent fevers may in fome cafes 
be fo far infeétious as to be commu- 
nicated from one perfon to another, 
it would be proper that when any 
perfon fhould be attacked therewith, 
iuch perfon fhould be provided with 
a feparate bed during the continuance 
of his diforder. Cautions of this kind 
would be the beft ceconomy, as dif- 
orders might then be checked at their 
firft appearance, and prevented from 
fpreading. 

Exceft, or Irregularity in Diet, is 
the next fubjeét ot thefe cautions. I 
have before mentioned fome of the 
diforders likely to be produced here- 
by, but hall now be more particular. 
Food may be confidered with refpect 
to its quantity and its quality. The 
firft of thefe can only be meafured by 
a reafonable attention to the appetite. 
What may no more than fuffice for 
one man, may be great excefs in 
another; and in general what the 
appetite leads to, may be confidered 
as the proper ftandard. But fome 
ignorant rultics are foolifh enough to 
imagine, that there is a degree of 
credit annexed to the being able to 
confume a larger quantity of victuals 
than is in the power .of other men ; 
and this beaftly prejudice, which of- 
ten produces fatal confequences, 
fhould be as much as poffible dif- 
couraged, even by thofe who prattife 
hofpitality among the lower ranks of 
people. It is certainly mean to offer 
to entertain any perfons, of whatfo- 
ever degree they may be, without 
producing a fufficient quantity of 
wholefome provifions ; but it is fill 
more inhofpitable to encourage any 
to make fuch an ufe of what is pro- 
vided for them as to endanger health 
or life, not to mention the {fcandalous 
waite which muft be caufed by it. 
Still more blameable is the praétice 
of encouraging gluttony by wagers, 
or offers of reward. They who do 
this are in fact highly criminal, and 
in no {mall degree guilty of the fatal 
confequences which {fo often follow 
fuch brutal difplays of appetite. Mo- 
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deration is not only.neceffary in what 
regards the quantity of food, but alfo 
as it regards the time in which it is 
confumed. Itis neceffary to the pro- 
per digeftion of our food, and of courfe 
to the nourifhment of the body, that 
it be taken in gradually, and its tex- 
ture broken down by chewing. It 
would fcarcely be credited, were it 
not known as a fact, that the folly of 
gluttony has prompted wagers not 
only on the quantity of food, but alfo 
on the time in which it fhoald be 
fwailowed ; by accelerating which, 
all the bad effeéts of an enormous 
quantity of victuals mutt be greatly 
aggravated. Meat, thus fwallowed, 
muit be of courfe in large pieces, 
{carcely aétcd on by the teeth, and of 
difficult digettion. The fudden dif- 
tention of the ftomach, by the intru- 
duétion of a large quantity of meat fo 
nearly at the fame time, mult weaken 
its tone, by overftretching its fibres ; 
and this has fometimes gone to fuch a 
length as to deprive the ftomach of all 
that power of expelling its contents, 
which foon terminated in death.— 
To thefe dangers fhould be added, 
that of the meat fticking in the paflage 
of the gullet, and remaining there 
without a poffibility of removal, a 
thing which is not uncommon amidit 
fuch exceffes. Even the proper tem- 
perature of food is worthy attention. 
Ruttic folly has produced wagers and 
poe on the eating food nearly 

oiling hot. It is difficult to preferve 
any temper in the cenfure of {uch out- 
rageous ftupidity. 

The quality of food is neceffary to 
be confidered, as well as its quantity. 
The ftomachs of labouring men are 
undoubtedly ftrong, and able to di- 
geft coarfe meat ; but ill-judged ceco- 
nomy fhould not prompt farmers to 
fet before their fervants decayed or 
indigettible food. Putrid meat is not 
merely unwholefome in its remote 
confequences, but immediately dan - 
gerous to lite, as has been often ex- 
perienced, and fhould be avoided as 
carefully as we would any other poi- 


- fonous iubftances. 
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I have before pointed out the bad 
confequences that are apt to refult 
from the free ufe of fome indigeftible 
fruits, particularly plumbs and nuts. 
I think it would be a proper caution 
for farmers not to plant any of the 
former that are of the coarfe and 
auftere kind ; for though they gene- 
rally bear plentifully, their fruit is of 
little value, and likely on that ac- 
count to fall to the fhare of fuch peo- 
ple. —- Hazel plantations are more 
neceflary ; but fill it would be of 
fervice to place them as far from 
farm-houfes as might be convenient, 
that they might afford lefs temptation 
for the gathering of their fruit. It 
is proper to notice here the danger 
thoughtlefs people who fpend much 
time in the fields are expofed to, 
from eating plants and berries with 
which they are unacquainted, Many 
pret commonly met with, are well 

nown to be extremely poifonous, 
fuch as the Henbane, Deadly-night- 
fhade, Water-hemlock, fome {pecies 
of Drop-wort, feveral kind of Muth- 
rooms, and many others.—It thould 
be a ftri& injunction to all who {pend 
their time in the fields, never to tafe 
any plant, fruit, or berry, which 
they do not know to be fafe, and in- 
deed it would be more prudent to 
difcourage altogether fuch ufelefs cu- 
riofity. It is obvious that this can- 
tion is particularly neceflary for chil- 
dren. 

The danger of excefs in liquids is 
greater than in folid food. Fermented 
liquors, taken in moderate quantity, 
are both proper and neceffary for thofe 
who perform laborious work; but 
this healthy proportion is apt, when 
opportunity offers, to be exceeded 
by people whofe gratifications are few 
in number and of rare occurrence. 
As it is impracticable to prevent {ach 
exceffes altogether,-I would with to 
fuggeft, that, if they mult take place, 
malt liquor is found by experience to 
be much lefs injurious to the health 
and conftitution than diftilled fpirits, 
however diluted with water. I have 
been informed, that a principle of 
economy 
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ceconomy has induced many farmers 
to treat their fervants, and thofe with 
whom they are connected, with fpi- 
rits and water, inftead of malt liquor ; 
but fuch a prattice is by all means to 
be difcouraged, as fpirits are much 
more inflammatory than malt drinks, 
and produce more readily obftructions 
and inflammatory diforders, efpeci- 
ally of the liver and mefentery. The 
temporary delirium of intoxication 
that they produce, is faid to be much 
more violent and outrageous, and 
‘of courfe more dangerous, than what 
follows from taking too large a quan- 
tity of malt liquor. The deftructive 
effects of {pirituous liquors were fo 
obfervable fome years ago, as to 
‘produce the moft ferious apprehen- 
tions in a national view, and to at- 
tract the notice of the legiflature.— 
The baptifms of London alone are 
faid to have been reduced from twenty 
‘thoufand annually to fourteen thou- 
fand, which was with reafon afcribed 
‘to the ufe of this pernicious beve- 
rage :—'This fact is equivalent to a 
‘thonfand arguments ! 

In the former part of this eflay, I 
have mentioned fome of the ill effects 
‘that follow violent exertions of la- 
bour or exercife, which I truft are 
fufficient to fhew the imprudence of 
fuch ftrained efforts. I fhall only add 
here, that fach trials fhould not be 
encouraged by premiums or other 
means, either by private perfons or 
public focieties. It would be far 
preferable to encourage conftant and 
perfevering induftry and good ‘exe- 
cution of work, than exceflive labour 
and fatiguing exertions of ftrength.— 
I hall’ conclude this chapter with 
fome pieces of general advice. 

Thofe who employ {érvants in agri- 
culture fhould encourage them to be 
careful of their health, and to make 
“it a point of confideration. A pro- 
per prudence in this refpect is per- 
fe€tly confiftent with induftry, and is 
indeed the moft neceflary circumftance 
‘towards the execution of a great 
quantity of work.—It is common 
with agricultural focteties to give pre- 
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miums for the greateft number of 
children ; but this fhould always be 
conjoined with another condition, that 
the children fhould be healthy, and 
this laft circumftanee fhould prepon- 
derate againft the other. 

The fituation of farm-houfes is a 
matter of great confequence as it re- 
gards health. The greateft care 
fhould be taken to place them in dry 
fituations with a defcent ‘from them 
every way, and upon a gravelly fpot, 
‘or at leaft fuch a one as is free from 
fprings that rife to, or near to, the 
farface of the earth. Care alfo fhould 
be taken to place the repofitories for 
dung and other manure at fome dif- 
tance fromthe houfe, and this cau- 
tion fhould be alfo extended to the 
hog-ftyes and poultry-yards. The 
neceflary attention to the feeding 
thefe animals does not allow ‘the dif- 
tance to be: confiderable, but fill 
does not require their being fo near 
as we generally fee them placed. It 
is needlefs to expatiate on fuch a fub- 
je&, or to attempt to prove that air 
impregnated with fuch filthy exhala- 
tions muft be injurious to health. 

Even good plans for farm-houfes 
of different: fizes, according to the 
number of inhabitants,’ would -con- 
tribute im-no fmall degree to general 
welfare. The bed-chambers in farm- 


‘houfes are in general too low and 


confined, and the whole building too 
fmall; this occafions too many peo- 
ple to be crouded together, a circum- 
ftance always very unfavourable ‘to 
health, and the moft common fource 
of contagious diforders. Good water 
is alfo a -circumftance of great mo- 
ment. If this can be had from any 
fpring that rifes to the furface of the 
earth, it is commonly preferable to 
fuch as is drawn: from a confiderable 
depth ; but fuch a choice is not-al- 
ways in our power. If pond-water 
be ufed through neceffity, it fhould 
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fervoirs, covered at the top, and 
there fuffered to fettle. Care fhould 
be had that the -~water be taken from 
a large pond, with a ftony or gravelly 
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bottom, and not fubjeé& to become 
utrid. Thofe who drink water of 
this kind fhould beware of fwallow- 
ing the eggs or fpawn of animals, 
leeches particularly, which fometimes 
have produced, it is faid, difagree- 
able fymptoms. 

Cleanlinefs of the perfon is of 
greater importance to health than is 
generally imagined, and ought to 
be particularly encouraged among the 
lower ranks of people, efpecially thofe 
employed in this way. Nothing feems 
more likely to contribute to this fa- 
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latary purpofe than a due obfervation 
of Sunday; this precept is not only 
conducive to religion, morals, and 
civilization, but alfo to health.—It 
is well obferved by Mr. Addifon, 
that Sunday clears away the ruft of 
the whole week :—an expreffion which 
may be underftood to extend to clean- 
linefs as well as other confiderations, 
and indeed appears to have been fo 
intended by the amiable author in 
the paflage referred to. 
f To be continued. J 


INTERESTING REFLECTIONS on the MANNERS and Customs 
of the ENGLISH NATION, 


{ Tranflated from the German of M. Wendeborn. ] 


Tuerr Epucarion. 
M EN are formed in England, 


as well as in other countries, 
by education; but this is very dif- 
ferent in different nations. The tafte 
of the Englith in their gardens and in 
their mode of educating youth, re- 
femble each other. ‘They are fond of 
nature ; they feek to affift, but are 
careful not to thwart or deftroy her. 
This is the reafon that the Englith 
approach the neareft to the title and 
dignity of man. The plan propofed 
by Montefquieu, formed to trammel 
flaves for tyrants, deferves univerial 
contempt. Is man to be fhaped by 
education for particular modes of go- 
vernment, or are governments to be 
adapted to the nature of man? In 
England the principles of the confti- 
tution are, like man, formed for 
freedom. The young ruftic is told 
that he is free, and he feelsit. Ser- 
vile reverence for diftinGtions and ti- 
tles is not fo ftrongly inculcated on 
children here as in other countries. 
The poor are often heard to fay, that 
their foilling is worth as much as that 
of the rich. J have known inftances, 
in fome fchools, of juries being formed 
of twelve fcholars chofen from the reit 
to decide whether the accufed was 
guilty or not guilty of the crime laid 





to his charge. By which they learn 
at an early period to value the privi- 
lege of being judged by their equals. 
Again, children are educated with 
lefs feverity than in other countries. 
Many an Englifhman has paffed his - 
childhood and youth without receiv- 
ing a blow. In public fchools, how- 
ever, flogging is not totally laid afide, 
though it is the univerial opinion that 
it ferves more to harden than reform. 
This lenity may in fome cafes have 
pernicious effects, but it is a fource 
of much good. I have frequently 
remarked that a yotng Englifhman, 
notwithitanding the rude and unpo- 
lithed mt&nners of his boyifh days, 
behaves, at the age of 25 or 26 years, 
with more courtefy, politenefs, and 
propriety, than are generally to be 
found in other lands at the fame age. 
They obferve a happy medium be- 
tween the affected freedom and in- 
fipid politenefs of the French, and the 
reftrained and embarraffed manners 
which many Germans, who think therm- 
felves men of education, betray in. 
company. This more relaxed difci- 
pline is doubtlefs the chief caufe of 
their free manner of thinking and 
acting, and the grand fource of the 
folid fenfe which is more generally 
found here than elfewhere. ae and 
oung are much thore p-tient of rea- 
, mk , fonable 
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fonable oppofition ; and they do not 
fo frequently fpeak in a deci/tve tone. 
The great variety of religious and 
political fentiments, the divertity of 
fe&ts and parties, to be met with, 
prevent childhood from being fetter- 
ed by particular modes of thinking. 
Again, the education of ‘children in 
different ranks of life is very fimilar. 
In public fchools the children of the 
nobility and commoners are upon a 
level ; their food is fimple, and in this 
refpect little difference is to be found 
between the larger and the Jefler 
f{chools. ‘Thefe particularities bave a 
natural tendency to leffen the diftinc- 
tion between thofe in a more elevated 
and in an inferior ftation. 


NaTronat Praipe. 


One of the moft ftriking and moft 
wniverfal marks of the national cha- 
racter, is the love of their country, or 
national pride. The Amor Patrie is 
common to all nations ; but the Eng- 
lihh poffefs it in the higheit degree, 
and the Germans perhapsin the lowelt. 
1 mutt, however, in juitice to the Eng- 
lithman remark, that he neither fets 
fo high a value on his perfon, or his 
autherity, as upon his being ‘ born a 
Briton.’ This is direétly contrary to 
the difpofition of other people, and 
particularly of my own countrymen, 
{the Germans] who value them/elves 
alone, and are only proud of mighty 
é, and feldom trouble their heads 
about the gcod opinion of their coun- 
try. A true Englithman {peaks of 
himfelf, his honours, and rank, with 
uiodeft relerve ; but of his: country 
with enthufiaim; whereas a German 
3, chiefly euamoured of his own merits 
and titles. 

Gee eROSITY. 

Tere are nomberlefs ingances of 
iiberality, which, fer the magnitude 
of the donations, and the manner of 
siving, exite aitomiment. Sub- 
feriptions Jor the fupport ef the dif- 
trefied are no where to general and fo 
ample. But thefe charitable deeds 
donot alway: proceed trom the pureit 
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motives. Sometimes oftentation has: 


a large fhare; fometimes national 
pride, which builds palaces for_beg- 
gars, and waftes, in fuperfluous or- 
naments, fums that might have been 
better applied to extend the benefits 
of the inftitution ; and fometimes pri- 
vate intereft prompts individuals to 
propofe new plans to the public. 
However, in every cafe where the 
public in general are convinced that 
the fcheme promifes utility, their 
fufpicion of the motives does not pre- 
vent their giving it proper encourage- 
ment. 


Equity and Sincerity. 


Tue Englifh are renowned for 
equity and fincerity ; and my own 
experience witnefles in their favour. 
Villains and impoftors may be found 
here in great abundance, as well as 
in other countries; but the nation, im 
general, deferves, in a diftinguifhed 
manner, the pratfes due to integrity. 
Not only the fpirit of the Englith laws 
breathes equity, but the manner in 
which the laws are adminiftered in- 
dicates that neither opulence nor ele- 
vated tank can protect the great 
againit the complaints of the poor 
and opprefled ; while, on the other 
hand, the private character of the 
loweit perfon accufed is of the utmoft 
advantage to him in every doubtful 
cafe. Sincerity marks their mutual 
intercourfe. ‘To ftrangers they are 
neither fo loquacious, nor profufe of 
courtly promifes, as many others ; 
but they are not fuch unpolifhed 
clowns as the French often reprefent 
them on the public flage, under the 
title of ‘Fohm Bull, ‘Their caution may 
be coniidered as a pledge to fuch as 
thall, after a more intimate acquain- 
tance, obtain their confidence, that 
their tubfequsnat unreferved and friend- 
ly behaviour proceeds from the heart. 
indeed an Eng)ithman has no motive 
co-be a uuypocrite. He may always 
think and {peak according to his ideas 
of truth. In many parts of the world 
shought is not perfectly free, and a 
man _/u/pecied @f herefy in affairs of 
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from the confequences. But here, 
thank God, not only the thoughts, 
but the tongue, the pen, and the 
prefs, are free. 


Lisperty of the Press. 


I acknowledge that abufes are 
fometimes committed in confequence 
of the unrettrained freedom of the 
prefs; but after the obfervation of 
many years, I am confident that the 
advantages infinitely preponderate. 
The public is the dread tribunal be- 
fore which every caufe is judged. 
Every man is heard, and is free to 
vindicate his condu&. Had all lands 
fuch heralds, whofe leud voice might 
awaken fhame-and fear; were the 
common people of every country 
equally eager to read the public pa- 

ers; then would difcord, oppreflion, 

igotry, foon be banifhed from their 
borders, by a great majority of votes, 
and men that can read, and dare to 
write, would foon ceafe to be flaves. 


CouRaGeE. 


The Englifh have an undoubted 
claim to the character of being 
courageous in common with other 
mations ; however, they have cer- 
tainly this advantage in their general 
character, they are the leaft fearful of 
death. Battles by fea and_land evince 
this. Perhaps their land forces wouid 
diitingwith themfelves yet more, if 
promotions in the army were not to 
be purchated, but given as rewards 
to merit. Many examples of the 
contempt of death are to be found 
among thofe who are capitally con- 
victed. The aged and infirm alfo, 
when they {ee difiolution before their 
eyes, {peak of it with the utmoft com- 
pofure, and in the fpirit of Juvenal, 
fo far from fearing the day of their 
death, they reckon it among the gifts 
of heaven : 


Animum mortis terrore carentem 
Qui fpatium vite extremum inter 
munera ponat 
Nature. 
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charch or ftate is not always fecure “ 


SocraL MANNERS. 


F rom their predileétion for tra- 
gedy, ‘and the preference which 
they give to the fofter feelings of hu- 
manity and the tear of compaffion, to 
the load laugh excited by the comic 
mufe, in her difplay of the follies of 
life, we are not to infer that the Eng- 


‘ jith are enemies to mirth. The mob 


in the upper galleries laugh as loud 
at the low tricks of Harlequin, who 
is not as yet banithed from their ftage, 
as the Germans can at fimilar abfur- 
dities ; and the intelligent fpectator 
yawas as little over the lively repre- 
dentations which the comic mule, in 
company with fatire, gives of the 
ridiculous follies which the great or 
the fmall, clergy or laity, betray. 
In the Houfe of Commons itielf, the 
walls often fhake with peals of laugh- 
ter; nor-are there wanting multi- 
tudes who can amufe themfelves with 
the moft arrant trifles. Whoever 
would fee the opinion of the French 
confuted, that the Englith have peu de 
gout pour la bagatelle, has only to catt 
his eyes upon the thouiands of macae 
ronies of every clais, and the perpe- 
tual changes of fathion, particularly 
among the female fex, and he will 
be convinced that thefe fober Britons, 
fo much celebrated for their feriowf- 
neis and gravity, do not yield to any 
of their neighbours in their tafte for 
levities and trifles. Cheerfuinefs and 
freedom are tobe found in Englifa 
companies, as well.as among other 
people; but, to my great iatisfaction, 
{ find them exempt irom that forma- 
lity, frivolouineis,. felt-conceit, and 
love of wrangling, which too much © 
chara@terize others. in focieties of 
the lower chats, men.converie with 
more good fenie and moderation than 
are generally to be met with ia other 
countries, among thofe who. think 
themfelves of no {mall confequence, 
It often happens in large companies, 
ter much converfation and pleas 
fantry, that a fudden paufe is made, 
and they look ai one aaother with at- 
tention. They know ihat this is pe- 
. 2 culiar 
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culiar to them, and they term it an 
Englifo converfation. While they won- 
der at the formality which diftin- 
guithes ftrangers that come from the 
more northern parts, they are no lefs 
aftonifhed at the loud and frivolous 
chat of the French. Grotius, though 
a Dutchman, whofe reputation was 
very high in England, before his 
vifit in the year 1613, loft much of 
it by talking more than the Englith 
thought convenient. édbot, arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, called him a 
chatterer, and agreed in opinion with 
his king, who had little right to ri- 
dicule another for pedantry, that 
Grotius was a man of many words, 
and litile judgment. Such is the opi- 
nion the English entertain of moit 
Frenchmen ; and if we may extend 
pedantry to manners and fathions, it 
4s not groundleis. The behaviour of 
an Englifnman is far from being fo 
lively, noily, and infinuating as that 
of fome others: yet it pleafes me the 
moft. If he {peaks butlitile, he will 
Otten fay more to the purpofe, in ten 
words, than others in an hundred. 
If he affures me with a fingle word, 
and a fqueeze by the hand, that he 
is my friend, I believe this fimple 
ailurance more than I would an hun- 
dred unmeaning compliments. It is 
not furprifing that men who have 
thought but fittle, and take much 
upon truf, who {peak more from 
mere opinion than from cool and 
deliberate enquiry, fhould find the 
Englith referved, gloomy, calm in 
friendfhip, and iilent in company. 
To true friends they are open-heart- 
ed, animated, upright, ready to affitt; 
and, as foon as they find it requifite, 
will tell them their fentiments with 
the utmott freedom. 


InDusTRy. 


Wuertuer induftry can be deem- 
ed a diftinguifhed fea:ure in the Eng- 
lith character, admits of a doubt. In 
Holland they appear more induitrious. 
They who mutt work, do it with {pi- 
rit; but the majority prefer living in 
eafe and indolence. No people are 


fo fond of holidays as their workmen 
and fchoolboys. I believe they would 
fooner admit of defpotic laws than be 
deprived of their ftated feafons for 
drunkennefs and diffipation. When 
a ftranger fees the ftreets of London 
daily crowded with people, pufhing 
forward with fo much eagernefs, he 
is ready to conclude that no nation in 
the world can equal them in pyre | 
and diligence, But he mutt not thin 
they are engaged in profitable bufi- 
nefs. I believe it is impoflible for 
them to fit ftill. The public. roads 
are thronged with horfemen, of whom 
fix out of ten are idlers, who ride 
merely for amuiement, and, without 
the fhadow of neceffity, drive on as if 
they were hurrying to fee a triend 
who is at his laft gafp, and that they 
feared he would expire before their 
arrival. The coaches are moftly. filled 
with /oungers ot each tex, who, merely 
to get rid of themfelves, and enjoy a 
mouthful of frefh air, ride backwards 
aad forwards without {peaking a word 
to each other, with the glaffes drawn 
up to protect them, in the fummer, 
from the duft; and in the winter, 
from the cold. In fhort, all thatcan, 
fhun labour; and thofe who mutt 
work, do it in hopes of living fome 
time or other in indolence. 


Rericrous CHARACTER, 


Tuat the Englith are charged 
with paying very little attention to 
religion, 1 am not ignorant: but from 
the knowledge I have obtained of 
their religious character, by a long 
refidence among them, I muft declare 
that this is anerror. If the efleace 
of religion confifts in fearing God, 
acknowledging the obligations of vir- 
tue, and in doing jultice, I am per- 
fuaded that religioa is more refpected 
in England than among other people, 
who, though they readily yield to the 
Englifh, and even envy them, many 
other advantages, yet refpecting their 
conduct towards heaven, cry out with 
much felf-complacency, J thank thee, 
O God, that I am not as thee. Iwill 
not pretend to exculpate the Englith 
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before the tribunal of orthodoxy ; but 
jultice obliges me to acknowledge, 
that thofe who profefs to reduce the 
doétrines of Chriitianity to practice, 
perform the duties of focial life as 
punctually, and perhaps with more 
conicientioufne(s, than in other coun- 
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tries, where profeffors of religion va- 
lue themfelves more upon the ftrit- 
nefs of their faith, than upon a virtu- 
ous conduct, that arifes from the 
pureft fources, and proceeds from the 
molt rational and revered principles 
of humanity. 


Anecpores of the Earl of MANSFIELD. 


To the EpitTor of the UNIVERSAL MAGAziIne, 


STR, 


The following Anecdotes of an illuftrious Lawyer, are taken from fome Obferwations 
on Toleration, recently addveffed to the Eaiters of the Journal de Paris. As 
thefe Obfervations contain Inveétives againft my Countrymen, that are equally 
fevere and unjuft, I beg you will permit me to jubjoin fome Animadverfions upon 
them. Yeur Mifcellany, I am certain, is conjulted by the Editors of this Fournal ; 
and as they will, therefore, have the Opportunity of discovering, that they Lave 
inadvertently made their Wark the Vebicle of unmeried Keproach, -they will, 
perbaps, have the good Senfe and Candour to retra@ it. 

Ll am, Sir, &e. 


Otwithftanding the fpirit of phi- 
lofophy and humanity, which is 
the charatteriftic of this enlightened 
age, the Eng!ifh, who have fo much af- 
fected to be the advocates of toleration 
and liberty of confcience, have inva- 
riably given examples of the moftin- 
confiftent and cruel intolerance. They 
reproach the Catholics with not to- 
lerating other religions, and, under 
this pretext, deprive them of the moft 
effential rights of citizens. ‘They do 
not perceive, that political intole- 
rance, according to themfelves, being 
neither conformable to the principles 
of Chriftianity, nor to thofe of natural 
religion, they ought not be intole- 
rant even toward the intolerant. By 
an inexculable ignorance, moreover, 
they charge the Catholics with an 
attachment to the Pope, inconfiftent 
with the allegiance due to the fove- 
reign ; and thus do they add calumny 
to perfecution. 

I have read, with pleafure, in The 
General Advertifer, that the Englihh 
government has it in contemplation, 
at length, to abolifh all the penal 
laws againft the Catholics, and to 
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permit them to enjoy all the rights 
that conilitute Englifh Liberty. It 
is certainly time to efface even the 
flighteft veftige of this political {can- 
dal. A law which full threatens, 
when it can no longer ftrike, infpires 
contempt, not, however, without a 
degree of terror : it equally reproaches 
the power and the wildom of the le- 
giflature. 

Few perfons can imagine the ri- 
gorous extent of the Englifh laws 
againft the Catholics. ‘The great 
Montefquieu obferves, that they are 
not fanguinary, but fo rigorous, how- 
ever, that they do all the hurt that ean 
poflibly be done in cold blood. 

Can it be thought poffible, that 
a known Catholic, who refufes to fign 
the declaration of Charles HI, againtt 
popery, cannot appear in the place 
where the king, or heir-apparent to 
the crown, may be; that he cannot 
approach withia ten miles of London, 
nor go five miles from his own habi- 
tation ; that he can neither buy nor 
inherit eftates ; that he can neither 
keep fire-arms nor gun-powder, nor 
have at his difpofal a harfe value 5 1. 
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fterling ; that he can neither be an 
attorney, a counfellor, a phyfician, 
an apothecary, a fchoolmaiter, &c. 
that he can neither hear nor fay mafs, 
nor have in his poffeflion a miffal, a 
breviary, a book of hours, &c. and 
that he cannet fend his children to the 
Continent to educate them ia his re- 
ligion, &c. &c. &c.? And ail this 
under pain of fine, confifcation, im- 
prifonment, &c. ? The laws are ftill 
more fevere againtt al] jefuits, bifhops, 
and Romaa catholic prieits, who can 
neither enter nor remain in the king- 
dom without incurring the punith- 
ment of high treafon; and every 
Englifhman who harbours one in his 
houte, becomes guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

Some of thefe laws were abolifhed 
about ten years ago; and for forty 
years pait they have hardly ever been 
put in execution. Neverthelefs, in 
1771, I faw in London, a Catholic 
prieit, named Malone, who was pro- 
fecuted for having faid mais in a pri- 
vate houfe. He was condemned to 
perpetual imprifonment ; but the king 
pardoned him, on condition, that, 
fourteen days after his enlargement, 
he would leave England, and promife 
never to return without exprefs per- 
miffion. He was condemned, more- 
over, to pay a fine of sool. fterling, 
and to find fecurity in the fame fum. 

The judge, who pronounced the 
fentence on Mr. Malone, had not 
the wiidom and humanity, which was 
difplayed ona fimilar occafion by the 
celebrated lerd Mansfield, one of the 
mott intelligent lawyers, and greateft 
orators, that England ever preduced. 

A catholic prieft was profecuted 
in the court of King’s Bench for hav- 
ing faid mafs: many witneffes ap- 
peared againft him. Lord Mansfield, 
who prefided then in that court, in 
which he ftill prefides at the age of 
85, faid to the informer, the principal 
witnefs: ** You are fure that this 
man is a popifh prieft, and that he 
faid mafs r’? —The man anfwered 
*€ Yes,”"—TFhe judge replied, ** You 
know then what a mafs is?””—'The 
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witnefs was confufed and filent. Lord 
Mansfield then addreffing the jury, 
faid, ‘* To find this man guilty, you 
mutt have full proof that he faid mafs; 
and it muift be proved to you, that it 
was the mafs which this man faid, 
when the witneffes faw him perform- 
ing acts, which they took to be the 
mafs. You mutt judge for yourfelves 
whether your confcience is entirely 
fatisfied on this point.” The jury 
afked the witnefles, and afked each 
other, what were the ceremonies that 
conitituted a mafs; and not being 
able to obtain a fatisfaftory anfwer, 
they acquitted the prifoner. What 
a happinefs to meet with fo wife. a 
judge! But it is an unfortunate cir- 
cumitance when a judge is obliged to 
be wifer and more humane than the 
law. 

I have another anecdote more 
interefting fill; for, m exhibiting a 
new proof of the wifdom and fuperior 
intelligence of lord Mansfield, it 
throws fome light on the fpirit of the 
multitude in general, and particu. 
larly on the character of the Engliflt 
people, when even in their paflions 
they are fpoken to in the name of the 
law. 

This great magiftrate being in 
one of the counties, on the circuit, a 
poor woman was indicted for witch- 
craft. The inhabitants of the place 
were exafperated againit her. Some 
witneffes depofed, that they had feen 
her walk in the air, with her feet up- 
wards and her head downwards. Lord 
Mansfield heard the evidence with 
great tranquillity, and perceiving the 
temper of the people, whom it would 
not have been prudent to irritate, he 
thus addrefled them: ‘“* I do not 
doubt that this woman has walked 
in the air, with her feet upwards, fince 
you have ail feen it; but fhe has the 
honour to be born in England as well 
as you and J, and, confequently, 
cannot be judged but by the laws of 
the country, nor punifhed but in pro- 
portion as fhe has violated them. 
Now I know net one law that forbids 
walking in the air with the feet up- 
wards, 
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wards. - We have all a right to do it 
with impunity. I fee no reafon, 
therefore, for this profecution; and 
this fr woman may return home 
whien fhe pleafes.’~-This {peech had 
its proper effect: it appeafed the au- 
ditory, and the woman retired from 
the court without moleftation. 

Thus far the writer of the letter to 
the Editors of the Journal de Paris. 
But this writer fhould have known, 
that the laws againft the papifts were 
not made againft them, on account of 
religious opinions confidered merely as 
fuch, but on account of certain opi- 
nions, which in a civil and political 
light were fuppofed to have a ten- 
dency injuricus to the welfare of the 
frate. Thefe laws were made, there- 
fore, (with what wifdom is another 
point) not to punifh intolerance by in- 
tolerance, but merely on the priuci- 
ples of felf-prefervation, on which 
every ftate is bound to aét. Accord- 
ingly, fir William Blackftone ob- 
ferves, that the reafons urged for a 
general toleration of the proteftant 
diffenters, would hold equally ftrong 
for a general toleration of papifts, 
* provided their feparation was found- 
ed only upon difference of opinion in 
religion, and their principles did not 
alfo extend to a fubverfion of the civil 
government. If once they could be 
brought to renounce the fupremacy 
of the pope, they might quietly enjoy 
their feven facraments, their purga- 
tory, and auricular confeflion ; their 
worthip of reliques and images; nay 
even their tranfubftantiation. But 
while they acknowledge a foreign 
power, fuperior to the iovereignty of 
the kingdom, they cannet complain 
if the laws of that kingdom will not 
treat them upon the footing of good 
fubjedts.’ Comment. Vel. \V. page 55. 

But an attachment to the pope, in- 
compatible with allegiance to the fo- 
vereign, this writer treats as a ca- 
lumny. The illutrious lawyer I 
have quoted, after enumerating the 
many fevere laws againft papiits, 
mentions the preceding obfervation 
of the great Montefquieu, and thus 
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proceeds: * It may be obferved 
(what foreigners, who only judge 
from our ftatute book, are not fully 
apprized of) that thefe laws are fel- 
dom exerted to their utmoit rigour ; 
and indeed, if they were, it would 
he very difficult to excufe them. But 
they are rather to be accounted for 
from their hiftory, and the urgency of 
the times that produced them, than to 
be approved (upon a cool review) as 
a ftanding fyftem of law. The reft- 
lefs machinations of the jefuits during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
turbulence and uneafineis of the pa- 
pilts under the new religious eftablith- 
ment, and the boldnefs of their hopes 
and wifhes for the fucceffion of the 
queen of Scots, obliged the parlia- 
ment to counteract fo dangerous a 
fpirit, by laws of a great, and shea 
perhaps xecefary feverity. The pow- 
der treafon, in the fucceeding reign, 
truck a panic into James 1, which 
operated in different ways: it occa- 
fioned the enacting of new laws 
againit the papifis, 3 deterred him 
from putting them into execution. 
The intrigues of queen Henrietta, in. 
the reign of Charles I, the profpeé& 
of a popifh fucceffor in that of Charles 
IT, the affaffination-plot in the reign 
of king William, and the avowed 
claim of a popith pretender to the 
crown in that and fubfequent reigns, 
will account for the extenfion of thefe 
penalties at thofe feveral periods of 
our hiitory. But if a time fhould ever 
arrive, and perhaps it is not very 
diftant, when all fears of a pretender 
fhall have vanifhed, and the power 
and influence of the pope fhall be- 
come feeble, ridiculous, and defpi- 
cable, not only in England, but ia 
every kingdom of Europe ; it proba- 
bly would not then be amifs to review 
and foften thefe rigorous edicts; at 
leait till the cévz/ principles of the 
Roiman catholics called agaia upon 
the legiflature to renew them: for 
it ought not to be left in the breaft 
of every mercilefs bigot, to drag 
down the vengance of thefe occafional 
laws upon inoffenfive, though mif- 
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talzen, fubje€ts, in oppofition to the 
lenient inclinations of the civil ma- 
giftrate, and to the deftruétion of 
every principle of toleration and re- 
ligious liberty.’—Page 57. 

And accordingly, in the roth edi- 
tion of this noble work, [1778] we 
find the following addition inferted : 
* This hath partly been done by fta- 
tute 18 Geo. III. ¢. 60, with regard 
to fuch papifts as duly take the oath 
therein prefcribed, of allegiance to 
his majeity, abjuration of the pre- 
tender, renunciation of the pope’s 
civil power, and abhorrence of the 
doétrines of deftroying and not keep- 
ing faith with heretics, and depofing 
and murdering princes excommuni- 
cated by authority of the fee of 
Rome : in refpeét of whom only the 
ftatute of 43 and 82 William III, is 
repealed, fo far as it difables them 
from purchafing or inheriting, or 
authorizes the apprehending or pro- 
fecuting the popifh clergy, and iub- 
jects to perpetual imprifonment either 
them or any teachers of youth.’ 

The character of the Englifh Na- 
tion is thus effectually vindicated from 
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the charge of a cruel and inconfiftent’ 


intolerance. And the legiflarare, 
will no doubt, hereafter, grant the 
papilts every other right which they 
can claim as the citizens of a free 
ftate, whenever the allowance of thofe 
rights is judged to be‘compatible with 
the exiftence and prefervation of our 
excellent conftitution. 

The firft anecdote of the earl of 
Mansfield is probably true ; the con- 
viction and trial of Mr. Malone being 
undoubtedly fo. But why is this 
circumftance mentioned, when, by 
the 18th of Geo. III, the laws by 
which the poor prieft was convicted, 
are totally repealed, and no fuch 
convicton can now be obtained ? The 
fecond aneedote he mentions is foreign 
to the fubje&t of toleration, and it 
cannot be true as ftated by the letter- 
writer; for the noble earl did not 


prefide in any court of juftice till the | 


year 1756; and in 1735, an act 
was pafied repealing the act of James 
I, againft witchcraft, and prohibiting 
any trial for that fuppofed crime from 
being ever again brought into a court 
of juttice. 


APHORISMS on MAN. 


OUNG man—know, that down- 

right decifion, on things which 

experience only can teach, is the cre- 
dential of vain impertinence ! 

Whofe promife may you depend 
upon? His who dares refufe what 
he knows he cannot perform; who 
promifes calmly, ftri€tly, conditi- 
onally, and never excites a hope 
which he may difappoint. 

Diftinguith with exaétnefs, if you 
mean to know yourfelf and others, 
what is fo often miltaken—the jingu- 
lar, the original, the extraordinary, the 
great, and the /vblime man: the /ud- 
dime adone unites the fingular, origi- 
nal, extraordinary, and great, with 
his own uniformity and fimplicity : 
the great, with many powers, and 
uniformity of ends, is deititute of that 
fuperior calmnefs and inward harmo- 
ny which foars above the atmofphere 


3 


of praife: the extraordinary is diftin- 
guifhed by copioufnefs, and a wide 


range of energy: the original need © 


not be very rich, only that which he 
produces is unique, and has the ex- 
clufive ftamp of individuality: the 
fingular, as fuch, is placed between 
os and whim, and often 
makes a trifle the medium of fame. 

Forwardnefs nips affection in the 
bud. 

If you mean to be loved, give more 
than what is afked, but not more than 
what is wanted; and afk lefs than 
what is expected. 

Whom {miles and tears make 
equally lovely, all hearts may court. 

Take here the grand fecret—if not 
of pleafing all, yet of difpleafing 
none—court mediocrity, avoid origt- 
nality, and facrifice to fafhion. 


A Dt 
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A Description of the elegant MONUMENT, erected in 
Weftminfter Abbey, to the Memory of the late Jonas 
Hanway, Eq. with an exact Reprefentation of it; and a Copy 
of the laft Will and Teftament of that great Philanthropift. 


HIS beautiful monument was 

opened to public view, on Sa- 
turday the z1ft of June. It is fitua- 
ted*ia the north crofs aifle of Weits 
miniter Abbey, behind the monument 
of the earl of Chatham. Above the 
elevation of a pedeftal part, contain- 
ing the infcription, rifes a pyramid, 
at the top of which is a lamp, emble+ 
matic of perpetual light; uaderneath 
a medallion of the deceaied, adorned 
around ; immediately under. which, 
a Sarcophugus, tuppofed to contain 
his remains, externally decorated at 
top with his arms (the motto Never 
De/pair) and feftoons. In the body 
of it a relievo of Britannia (her em- 
blems ot Government, Peace and 
War, Trade, Navigation, and a 
Lion,) reprefenting the Society, with 
benign countehance, diftributes cloth- 
ing to an almoit naked boy, who re- 
ceives them with gratitude ; a feeond 
boy {upplicating for the like bounty, 
his diftrefies vifible by his imploring 
countenance; a third made happy, 
fitted out, and trained for fea, iuf- 
taining a fhip’s rudder, and pointing 
up to the head of his Benefactor. 
From behind the pyramid, on the 
right, towards the top, proportion- 
ably to the reit, flies the Britith flag 
over a conquered one; on the other 
fide, that of the Marine Society, with 
its motto, Charity and Polizy united, 
fimilar to the other. 


The following is the infcription : 


Sacred to the memoty of 
JONAS HANWAY;, 
Who d:parted this life Sept. sth, 1786, 
aged 74. 

But whole Name iiveth, and will ever live, 
Whillt active piety fhall diftinguith 
The CHRISTIAN, 

Integrity and truth thal! recommend 
The BRITISH MERCHANT, 

And univertal kindnefs fhall charaéterize 
The CiriZen of the WorLD. 


The helple’s INrant, nurtured through 
his care, 
The friendlefs Prostitute, fhelter’d 
and reform'd, 
The hopelefs Your x reicued from Mifry 
and Ruin, 
And train’d to ferve and to defend his 
Country, 
Uniting in one common itrain of gratitude, 
Bear teltimony to their BenefaStcr's 
; _ Virtues. 
Tuis was the Farenp and FATHER of 
the Poor. 


The expence of its ereétion is de- 
frayed by the voluntary fubfcriptions 
of his friends, and of that laudable 
body, the Marine fociety. 


To this account of his monument, 
we have added a copy of his lait wiil 
and teftament, which breathes the 
fame fpirit of piety and benevolence, 
that diftinguifhed the whole life of 
this great and good man: 

‘ That by the mercies of the Great 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, 1 may 
have nothing to de when I die, but 


to die, 1 make this my laft will and 


teftament, revolting all others. Hap- 
ply my worldly goods are no incum- 
brance to me, being at this time only 
[Here follows a defcription of his eftate, 
which confifted of 4001. three per cents 
reduced, the intereft for life of 50001. 
on a mortgage at 4 per cent, the intere/f 
of 7431. payable by the accomptant- 
general of the court of chancery, balf 
the produce of a farm in Effex, and an 
Annuity payable by a farmer at News 
éury.} Ali which may perchance reach 
to and allow of my giving, as I here- 
by do give and bequeath, To my 
great nephew Hanway Hanway, tool. 
‘To my godfon Jonas Hanway kd- 
wards, 70l. To my godfon John 
Lindegren, gol.. To Mercy Draper, 
the poor foundling under the care of 
my friends of the Foundling-hofpital, 
and towards her fupport gol, To 

- my 





82 
my friend and neighbour Mr. Fowle, 


zol. Tomy two fervants rol. each, 
if the fame are living with me as I 
now have. And if my property 
senders more than the 280]. above 
mentioned, with 301. to lay my body 
decently in the earth at Hanwell, 
then I give to Mary Hanway, a 
foundling, lately married, 301. ‘To 
Charlotte Conway, a foundling, 2ol. 
To Thomas Hanway, a foundling, 
if alive (he was placed out in York- 
fhire) 20]. To Mr. John Pugh, zol. 
To Mifs Martha Hough, neice to the 
late Mrs. Butler, sol. And to my 
friend William Blizard, 251. or fuch 


FEMALE GRATITUDE ; or the 


) gs eae Bentley loft ber father 
when fhe was only five years old, 
He had been an officer in the guards, 
and having married more from af- 
fection than intereft, had little to de- 
pend upon befide his pay. Mrs. 
Bentley was what the world call a 
fine woman, lively in converfation 
and fond of pleafure. ‘This led them 
into expences to which their income 
was inadequate ; and, incourfe, ma- 
ny debts were contracted which they 
were- unable to difcharge. Every 
year brought an addition to their fa- 
mily and to their difficulties, till, at 
jaft, the captam was obliged to fell 
his commiflion, to fatisfy the mott 
clamorous of his creditors, and to re- 
fire to a remote and fequeilered fitua- 
tion in the country. 

Of the produce of his commiffion 
captain Bentley could referve but lit- 
tle for his own wante. That fruga- 
lity, therefore, to which he had been 
a itranger in the metropolis, he was 
compelled to adopt in this retirement. 
His difficulties, however, and the dif- 
arcfs to which he had reduced himfelf, 
preyed fo much on his {pirits, that, 
in a few months, he fell a victim to 
his imprudence: he died juft as-an 
execution was fent into the houle, 
leaving a wife and feven children to- 
tally unprovided for. 


Jn this deplorable fituation, how- 
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a proportion to each as the money or 
produce of property may amount to. 
If there fhould be any overplus or 
refidue, to my brother and heir at 
law William Hanway. I requeft my 
friends, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Glaffe, 
George Peters, efq. and John Black- 
burne, efq. to be my executors ; and 
I leave them my furniture.—With the 
beft wifhes for the happinefs of my 
friends, my country, and mankind, 
I commend my foul to God, through 





the merits of the great Redeemer of ~ 


the World. London the third of 
December 1785. 


Jowas Hanwayr. 


History of Exiza Bentiey. 


ever, the confolatory attentions of 
humanity were not wanting. A com- 
paffionate neighbour flew to the affi- 


persis eae —e 


{tance of Mrs. Bentley, and remoyed |! 


both her and her children from this 
{cene of dittrefs. 
immediately fet on foot, to which the 
neighbouring gentry contributed with 
fuch liberality, that Mrs. Bentley was 
enabled to fit out herfelf and her two 
eldeft daughters for the Eat Indies: 
for fhe had a brother advantageoufly 
fettled there, who had before written 
to her, to defire her to commit fome 
of her children to his protection. A 
relation, in Ireland, undertook to 
provide for two of the boys; a third 


A fubfcription was © 


“3 


was got into the Charter-houfe, and © 


the youngeft left at nurfe. Eliza was 
taken by a maiden lady,.a firft coufin 


of her father’s, whofe name was © 


Cooper. 


This fady haying been godmother ~ 
to Eliza, had ever regarded her with © 
particular affection; and knowing © 
the uncommon tendernefs and fufcep- 


tibility of her infant mind, fhe de- 
termined to {pare her the pain of a 
formal parting with her mother. 
Mrs. Bentley, however, called one 
evening, that, at leait, fhe might 


feaft her eyes once more upon that | 


child, which had been the darling of 


a beloved hufband, and whichreiem- ~ 


bled him more ftrongly than any 
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Eliza was gone to bed, 


the others. 
and her mother was not difpleafed 


that it happened fo. She ftepped 
foftly into the reom, where the {weet 
innocent lay in a profound fleep. She 
gazed at her awhile in woful filence ; 
then kneeling by the bedfide, the took 
one of her hands, and foftly prefling 
it to her lips, « May God blefs my 
{weet child,’ faid fhe, ‘ and preferve 
her from the folly and diftreffes of 
her unhappy parents.’ She burft into 
tears, and hattily left the room ; then 
took an abrupt leave of the protec- 
trefs of her daughter, and, a few 
days after, failed for the Eaft Indies. 

Thus was Eliza deprived of both 
her parents, before fhe had attained 
her feventh year. For fome weeks 
after the departure of her mother, her 
tender heart was deeply affected by 
the idea that fhe had left England 
without fo much as taking leave of 
her; and fhe frequently exprefled 
the greateft apprehenfions for her 
fafety. .Time, however, that balm 
for every woe, at length reftored to 
her mind the. natural {prightlinefs of 
infancy. _Mrs. Cooper was an excel- 
lentwoman. She had long forefeen, 
with anxiety, the difficulties into 
which her thoughtlefs coufin muft be 
involved. Every attempt to extri- 
cate him, fhe was fenfible would be 
ineffectual, and might deprive her of 
the means of being ufeful to fome 
part of the family, when her affiftance 
would be moit wanted. Benevolence 
was the mott itriking feature in her 
character ; but experience had taught 
her the neceffity of difcriminating the 
objects of her bounty. Her fortune 
was not large; yet it was fufficient 
for all the defires of a virtuous and 
well-regulated mind. ‘To that eafe 
and affability which fhe had acquired 
by an acquaintance, in her younger 
days, with the politeft circles, the 
added all the powers of inftruction 
and improvement which fhe derived 
from reading the beft authors. For 
the lait five years, fhe had kept but 
little company ; her health being in 
{uch a precarious fate, as to oblige 
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her to retire very early to bed. To 
this lady, therefore, the little Eliza 
foon became a very pleafing compa- 
nion. Every day endeared them to 
each other. The harmlefs mirth and 
playfulnefs of Eliza diverted her be- 
nefactrefs, and even feemed to leffen, 
at times, the fenfe of her infirmities. 
Her adopted daughter improved daily 
in all the inftruéction that could be ac- 
quired at fuch a tender age; and the 
graces of her converfation and de- 
portment delighted all who ftill con- 
tinued to vifit in the family, Mrs. - 
Cooper and Eliza went frequently to 
fee the little Edmund, who had been 
left at nurfe in the adjacent village ;- 
but the poor infant fell a victim to. 
the fmall-pox, and his death again 
excited the moft painful fenfations in 
the bofom of his affectionate filter. 
But the foothing tendernefs and ex- 
cellent inftruétions of her benefactrefs, 
foon brought her to fubmit with pa- 
tience to this frefh ftroke of affliction: 

In the mean time, the relation in 
Ireland had taken care to give a good 
education to Robert and George, the 
tivo eldeft boys, who, in conformity’ 
to their own urgent wifhes, had en- 
tered into the navy; and Charles, 
who ftill continued in the Charter- 
houfe, had begun very early to give 
indications of great talents, and of 
every virtue that could endear an 
afpiring youth to his friends. 

Time ftole unperceived away, but 
not unprofitably; for Eliza was 
taught to make the moft valuable 
improvement of it. She vifited the 
neighbouring poor, made linen for 
the children, and gave them books, 
inftruéting fome of them herfelf. She 
had heard from her mother twice ; 
but now fhe was informed, that her 
two fifters were advantageoufly mar- 
ried, and lived in the greateft fplen- 
dour imaginable. Mrs. Bentley too 
intimated, that fhe could not muck 
longer withitand folicitations of the 
fame kind, and that if Eliza (who 
was now fifteen) would come over, 
there was no doubt that fhe would 
fucceed as well as her fifters. — 
Lz «What 
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* What do you fay to this propofal ?” 
faid the good old lady,——* Dear ma- 
dam,’ anfwered Eliza, ¢ do you think 
I can hefitate a moment to decline it? 
No, were | fure to command both the 
Indies in confequence of it, I would 
never leave my dear benefaétrefs. I 
rejoice in the good fortune of my 
filters, and fincerely with that it may 
be productive of happinefs. But how 
feldom do we behold happinefs in the 
manfions of the great and opulent! 
How often do we find, on the con- 
trarv, that the acquifition of immenfe 
riches in that country, has been at- 
tended ever after in this with an in- 
fupportable conicioulnefs of guilt! I 
hope, indeed, that there are many 
exceptions to this obfervation ; but 
I am not inclined to make the expe- 
riment. You, my beloved friend, 
have been more than a mother to me. 
J have been often apprehenfive, that 
fhe who is really fo. would enter into 
another family. This cannot be an 
encouraging circumftance, although 
Tcan have no right to object to it. 
I will never ceafe to with for their 
happinels ; but J cannot confent to 

at myfelf up to fale: I cannot for- 

t what you have ever taught me is 
, to female delicacy.’ 

Tears of joy bedewed the cheeks 
of Mrs. Cooper, while her young 
charge thus expreffed her fentiments, 
She was delighted to find Eliza un- 
willing to eave her, alphough grow- 
ing infirmities muft render her com- 
pany leis defrable to young people ; 
and her expreffions of grateful fatisfac- 
tion deeply affected her young friend. 

About a twelvemonth aftepwards, 
Mrs. Cooper had the misfortune to 
fall down ftairs, and hurt herfelf fo 
much, that a fever was the confe- 
quence, and her life was deipaired of. 
Eliza was her conftant nurfe. She 
could hardly ever be perfuaded te 
leave the room, to take the refrefh- 
ments that nature required. Ghe had 
a little bed placed by that of her 
dying benefactrefs; but fhe would 
often fpend great part of the night in 
weeping and watching over her. At 
Jength, the awiul moment came, when 
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the virtuous chriftian was to experi- 
ence the confolations of a well-{pent 
life. She called Eliza to her bed- 
fide. * My dear friend,’ faid fhe, 
‘ I grieve to pain your tender heart ; 
but I feel my firength exhauited. I 
fhal! foon be remoyed from this tran- 
fitory {cene. I have noregret at quit- 
ting it, but on your account, For 
your fake, I could almot wih to live 
a little longer; at leait, till I had 
feen you happily fettled. But we 
mutt jubmit to the Divine Will. I 
commit you to that Being who will 
not fail to be a father to the virtuous 
orphan. You have been inftructed 
to place your whole dependence upon 
him. Forfake him not, and you will 
be fupported through every trial, 
Grieve not immoderately forme. But 
ever cherifh my memory, and be 
comforted by the affurance that | die 
in the joyful hopes of everlatting 
life.’——This excellent woman then 
informed Eliza, that part-of her for- 
tune went away at her deceafe, but 
that after a few legacies were paid, 
fhe had left the remainder, which 
was about yoocl. to her; that. fhe 
had appointec two gentlemen of great 
charaéter to be her executors, and 
had recommended her to their pro- 
tection ; and that fhe could alter- 
nately refide at their houfes, till her 
brother Charles had taken orders, 
when fhe hoped they wouid live to- 
gether. * God blefs my {weet child,’ 
continued ‘the pious faint: ‘ we fhall 
meet again, never more to part.’— 
Here her voice failed her ; but in her 
countenance was {till vifible the fweet 
ferenity of faith and hope, Eliza 
was incapable of utterance, and in a 
few moments her beloved benefac- 
trefs expired without a flruggle, with- 
out a groan. 

The affliction of Eliza may be bet- 
ter conceived than expreffed, The 
two gentlemen to whole protection 
fhe had been recommended, were the 
Rev. Mr. Watfon, a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Harris, a 
counfellor, who refided chiefly in 
town. Mr. Wation came immedi- 
ately to Eliza, to adminifter all the 
Gols 
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eonfolation which a virtuous heart 
could offer. But he would not oppofe 
the confolations of friendfhip to the 
firft emotions of grief.: Thefe, he 
was fenfible, muft {ubfide, before fhe 
could liften to them. He therefore 
gave the neceflary orders for the fu- 
neral, and infifted upon Eliza’s ac- 
companying him to his own houfe, 
which was three miles diftant. Me 
introduced her to his wife, who was 
a woman of exemplary piety, but 
whofe difpofition was fomewhat in- 
clined to melancholy ; her only fon, 
by his diffolute condu&t, having dif- 
appointed the fond hopes of his too 
indulgent parents. Mrs. Watfon fin- 
cerely fympathized with her young 
gueit ; but difpofed, from the fevere 
jenfe of her own calamity, to view 
things in their darkeft light, the pre- 
vented Eliza, perhaps, from exerting 
that degree of fortitude, which had 
enabled her, on former occafions, to 
rife fuperior to inevitable misfortune. 
Mr. Watfon, at leait, being of this 
opinion, thought that a fituation of 
greater life and variety was more 
proper to divert her grief, than the 
fociety of his wife, who was herfelf 
labouring under the preffure of af- 
fli€tion. And, therefore, as his ward 
had received an invitation from Mr. 
Harris, to {pend the winter at his 
houfe,-he permitted her to aceept 
it, and conducted her himfelf to town. 
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Mr. Haris, who had retired from 
the bar, being advanced in years, 
received Eliza with all the generous 
warmth of friendfhip. His firft wife 
had been the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Cooper : of his fecond, fhe knew but 
little; but judging, from the excel- 
lent character of Mr. Harris, that in 
his fecond choice he would not make 
an improper one, fhe thought, that 
in their company, Eliza might have 
an opportunity, with perfect fafety, 
of mixing with the polite world. But, 
alas, the prefent Mrs. Harris was, 
in moft refpeéts, the very reverfe of 
his amiable Maria. Younger than 
himfelf by fome years, fhe had re- 
garded le{s the virtues of Mr. Harris 
than his opulence; fhe had married 
him with no other view than to give 
full {cope to her immoderate thirit of 
what is falfely called pleafure ; and 
fhe foon gave him to underitand, that 
fhe was not to be reftrained in any 
of her expenfes. She affected, par- 
ticularly, to have a tafte for mufic, 
and had frequently concerts at her 
own houfe. The very evening that 
Eliza arrived, fhe was gone to the 
benefit of a favourite performer. She 
did not fee her, therefore, till the 
next morning ; and Eliza fupped with 
the old gentleman, who was much 
charmed with the modefty and good 
fenfe of his lovely ward. 

[ To be concluded in our next. J 


On the Manner of deftroying Inst Ts which attack F Rut t-T REEs. 
[ From the Paris Memoirs of Agriculture. ] 


De Thoffe, having found that 


* oil of turpentine, when ap- 


| plied to animals which were covered 


with vermin, deftroyed thefe vermin 


without hurting the anmnal, the au- 


thor ef this memoir tried it on feveral 
kinds of tree-lice, and other infeéts ; 
all of which it killed, without hurting 
the trees. Ee then mixed fome oil 


> of turpentine with fine earth, fo as to 
+ make it incorporate well; and then 
added water, firring it carefully, till 
the whole was brought to a confider- 
able degree of fluidity. In this mix- 
) ture ae dipped branches of fruit-trees, 


covered with infects, which were eno 
tirely deftroyed by it, eggs and ail, 
without hurting the fruit, branch, or 
leaves. ‘The compofition may be got 
Off by artificial watering, or left to 
be wafhed away by the firft fhower. 
From thefe experiments, he thinks, 
that oil of turpentine may be as welb 
employed for killing various kinds of 
lice that infzit.domeftic animals, and 
fometimes produce difeafes on fruit- 
trees. Experiments will afcertain how 
far this remedy will prove efficacious 
in diferent cales, 
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Iu the laudable Purfuits of Knowledge, twvo of our principal Seminaries for Youths 
Weltminfter aud Eton, have lately been diftinguijhed by a noble Emulation. 
Scme -of the young Gentlemen of tie latter School bave publifoed a Series of 
Effays, calied The Microcofm, /ince colleed ixto one Volume ; and the formers 
under the Title of The Trifler, are prefenting us weekly with many pleafing 


Effufions both in Poetry and Profe. 


Of the excelent Tendency of the latter, the 


Thoughts On the Prevalence of Gaming and Suicide, in our Jaf? Magazine, 
are a convincing Proof; and the fellewing Obfervations on the Utility of Com- 
merce, though equally ferious and fenfible, are preceded by a very /prightly and 
humorous Letter, for which wwe think it but Fuftice to refer cur Readers to the 
Sifth Number of this entertaining Work. 


Te E encouragement of commerce 

was deemed a very weighty con- 
fideration in the ages of barbarifm 
and ignorance, when no civil employ- 
ments could entirely eftrange the 
minds of the people from military 
actions: this remark is corroborated 
by a law paffed in the reign of Athel- 
ftan, that every merchant who had 
made three long fea-voyages on his 
own account, fhould be admitted to 
the rank of a Thane. 

In thofe countries, where veftiges 
of the ancient feudal fytem remain, 
or an arbitrary fyftem of government 
prevails, the higher orders of the 
people are ridiculoufly proud of their 
anceftry ; the fons of noblemen poi- 
fefling no hereditary eftates but fa- 
mily pride, prefer the profpect of 
ftarving in the army rather than de- 
file that mark ef dignity which they 
abfurdly fuppofe would be debafed by 
an application: to bufinefs, though it 
might prove the means of reitoring 
the declining fortune of the family, 
and enable them to fupport with ad- 
ditional fplendor that ftamp of honour 
they are fo tenacious of preferving 
untainted. 

This affectation of falfe pride has 
a gréater claim to pardon and pity, 
when an obfequious compliance to the 
will of a fuperior was the fole purfuit 
of the commonalty ; their bodies be- 
ing reduced to a ftate of abject flave- 
ry, paflive obedience was in fome de- 
gice confentaneous to their difpofi- 


tion: for the man who has been ac. 
cuftomed to feel the weight of de- 
fpotifm, though his love of liberty 
may be as great, his fentiments can- 
not be fo refined as the fubjeéts of 
that country whofe mixed form of 
governmegt has excited the admira- 
tion of foreigners; a difparity of 
rank fhould only ferve here, as an 
incentive to virtuous actions. 

In all commercial countries an irre-. 
concileable jealoufy has arifen be- 
tween the trading and landed jn- 
terefts ; envy has excited the greateit 
difrefpect to the prejudice of both, as 
the profperity of each depends fo 
much on their union, that an infepa- 
rable affinity fhould always exift. 
The price of land, and increafe of 
rents, chiefly depend upon our foreign 
trade ; if therefore the exportation of 
our own manufactures has encreated 
the revenues of government, it has 
alfo augmented the value of the 
landed property, it muft confequently 
be the intereft of thofe noblemen who 
have large eftates, and country gen-~ 
tlemen in general, to promote its 
continuance. ‘The credit of the na- 
tion entirely refts upon its refourees 
and trade; and {p extenfive is the 
influence of an Englifh merchast, 
that foreigners will entruft him to a 
confiderable amount ; and if the na~ 
tion is reduced by unforefeen acci- 
dents to-the neceflity of borrowing 
money by loans, the merchant is the 
objet of refponfibility, and appli- 
cauon 








$$ 


cation muft be made to thofe trading 
companies, whofe immenfe capitals 
will, and save enabled them to fuf- 
tain the tottering ftate of the nation. 

Many excellent writers have endea- 
voured to prove the neceflity of an 
union between thefe jarring parties, 
which it is the intereit of every real 
friend of his country to promote. 

I fhull conclude this paper with the 
following appofite obfervation of Mr. 
Locke. * He (the man of landed 
property) is more concerned in trade, 
and ought to take a greater care, that 
it be well managed and preferved, 
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than even the merchant himfelf; for 
he will certainly find, when a decay 
of trade has carried away one part of 
our money out of the kingdom, and 
the other is kept in the merchant’s 
or tradef{man’s hands, that no laws he 
can make, nor any little arts of thift- 
ing property among ourfelves, will 
bring it back to him again, but his 
rents will fall, and his income every 
day leffen, ull general induftry and 
frugality, joined to a «well-ordered 
trade, fhall reftore to the kingdom 
the riches and wealth it had formerly.’ 


Memorrs of the Life and unparalleled Benevolence of M. Lancuet, 
the celebrated Vicar of St. Sulpice, in Paris. 


To the EpiTor of th UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 


I obferved with particular Pleafure, the Life of that truly good Mar, F.dward 
Colfton, E/g. in the Supplement to your laft Volume. Charatiers which do 
Such Honour to Human Nature, fhould not be fuffered to fink into Oblivion 3 
and as every virtuous Perjon muft rejoice to fee that Humanity is not confined to 
@ fingle Country, I make no Doubt but that all your Readers muft be pleafed 
with the following Memoirs of the excellent Monfieur Languet, which I lately 
met with, and which exbibit Exertions of Benevolence, at once extenfive and 


unexampled. 


J OHN Baptift Jofeph Languet, 
doétor of the Sorbonne, the ce- 
lebrated vicar of St. Sulpice, at Paris, 
and one of thofe extraordinary men 
whom Providence raifes up forthe re- 
lief of the indigent and wretched, for 
the good of fociety, and the glory of 
nations, was born at Dijon on the 6th 
day of June, 1675. His father was 
Denis Languet, procurator-general 
of that city. After having made fome 
progrefs in his ftudies at Dijon, he 
continued them at Paris, and refided 
in the feminary of St. Sulpice. He 
was received into the Sorbonne the 
3ift day of December, 1698, and 
took his re ame with applauie. He 
was ordained prieft at Vienne in Dau- 
phiny, after which he returned to 
Paris, and took the degree of doétor 
the 1sth day of January, 1703. He 
attached himfelf from that time to the 
community of St. Sulpice, and was 


4 
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of great fervice in the parifh. Monf. 
de la Chetardie, who was vicar there, 
con{cious of his talents, chofe him for 
his curate. M. Languet continued 
in that office near ten years, and fold 
his patrimony to relieve the poor. 
During this period, M. de St. Vallier, 
bifhop of Quebec, being prifoner in 
England, requefted of the king, that 
M. Languet might be his affiftant in 
North America. M. Languet was 
about to accept of the place, prompted 
to it by his zeal for the converfion 
of infidels, but his patrons and friends 
advifed him to decline the voyage, 
as his conftitution was by no means 
ftrong. He fucceeded Monf. de Che- 
tardie, as vicarof St. Sulpice, in the 
month of June, 1714. His parith 
church being much out of repair, 
and, like that of a poor village, fcarce 
fit to hold 1200, or 1500 perfons, 
whereas the parith contained 125,000 
inha- 
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inhabitants, he conceived a defign to 
build a church capable of containing 
fach a great number of people, and 
worthy of the majefty of that God 
whom we adore ; and fome days af- 
terward undertook this great work, 
putting his trait in God, and having 
no greater fund to begin with than 
the fum of one hundred crowns 
which had been left‘him, for this de- 
fign, by a pious and benevolent lady. 
He laid out this money in ftones, 
which he caufed to be carried through 
all the ftreets, to fhew his defign to 
the public. He foon obtained confi- 
derable donations from all parts, and 
the duke of Orleans, regent of the 
kingdom, granted him a_ lottery. 
That prince likewife laid the firit 
ftone of the porch, in the year 1718, 
and M. Languet fpared neither la- 
-bour nor expence, during his life, to 
make the church one of the finett in 
the world, both for architecture and 
ornaments. It was confecrated in the 
year 174;, with fo much {plendour, 
that his late majefty of Pruflia wrote 
the vicar a letter, which we here 
tran{cribe : 


‘SIR, 

« I have received with pleaftte the 
account of the confecration of your 
church. The order and magnificence 
of the ceremonies cannot fail to give 
one a great idea of the beauty ot the 
building which has been the object of 
them, and are fufficient to charac- 
terize your good tafte ;° but that which 
I am perfuaded diftinguithes you 
much more, is the picty, beneficence, 
and zeal, which you have dilplayed 
throughout the whole undertaking ; 
qualities, which, however neceflary 
ina man of your funtion, do not, on 
that account, the lefs merit the efteem 
and attention of all mankind : it is to 
thefe, fir, that you owe the tettimony 
which I am defirous to give you of 
my regard. I pray God to have you 
in his holy protection. 

Potfdam, Frepericx.’ 
Odtober 4, 1748. 

Another work, which does not lefs 
| honour to Monf. Languet, is tne 
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houfe de 1’ enfant Fefus: The eftas 
blifhment of this houte, fo advantage- 
ous to the community, will beft evince 
the piety and the talents of our cele- 
brated divine. It confifts of two parts. 
The firft is comipofed of about 35 poor 
ladies, deicended from families illuf- 
trious from the year 1535 to the pre- 
fent time. ‘The fecond of more than 
four hundred poor women and chil- 
dren of town and country: 

Thofe young ladies whofe anceftors 
have been in the king’s fervice are 
preferred to all others. An educa- 
tion is given to them fuited to the 
dignity of their birth. They are em- 
ploye ,» by turns, in infpecting the 

akehoufe, the poultty-yards,; the 
dairies, the laundries, the gardens, 
the laboratory, the linen warehoufes, 
the {pinning-rooms, and othet places 
belonging to the houfe. By thefe — 
means they become good houfewives, 
and able to relieve their poor relations 
in the country. Services, thefe, far 
more important than if they paffed 
their time in finging and embroidery. 
Befides, the neceflity they are under 
to fiiccour, by a thoufand little kind 
offices, the poor women and girls who 
work there, renders them more con- 
deicending, kind and humble, more 
ferviceable to fociety; than if they 
had only converfed with perfons of 
rank and diitinction: Accordinglys 
we fee here none of thofe airs of pre- 
eminence and difdain; which are met 
with in other places. When they leave 
the houfe, they carry with them to 
their relations, linen, clothes, and 
money. If they chufe to enter a cons 
vent, and live a religious life, a fuf+ 
ficient {um is alloted 6 them for that 
purpofe: M. Languet ufed, befides, 
to grant great fams of money te fuch 
ladies, as were examples of economy; 
virtue and piety, in thofe, religious 
houfes which he had the goodnefs to 
fuperintend. ‘The poor women and 
children, who form the fecond part, 
are provided with food every day; and 
work at the {pinning-wheel. They 
make a great quantity of linen and 
co.ton. Different rooms aré afligned 
to them. ‘They are andeg different 
M chaffes. 
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elaffes. “In each room are two ladies 
of the fociety of St. Thomas of 
Ville-Neuve, of which M. Languet 
was fuperior-general. 'Thefe ladies 
are placed there to overfee the work, 
and to give fuch inftractions as they 
think proper. They never leave the 
room, till others come in their places. 
The women and the girls who find 
employment in this houfe, have, ina 
former period of their lives, been li- 
centious and diffolute, and are gene- 
rally reformed, by~the examples of 
virtue before their eyes, and by the 
fatutary advice given to them. They 
‘have the amount of their works paid 
them in money when they leave the 
houfe. They become indaftrious and 
exemplary, and, by this eitablith- 
‘ment, are reftored to the community 
‘and to religion. ‘There were in the 
houfe de l'enfant Fefus, in 1741, more 
than 1400 women and girls of this 
fort, and the vicar of St. Sulpice em- 
;ployed all the means in his power to 
‘make their fituation agreeable. Al- 
though the land belonging to the 
hhoufe meafured enly 17 arpens*, it 
‘has a large dairy which has given 
‘milk to more than zooo children be- 
‘longing to the parifh, a managery, 
“poultry of all forts, a bakehoufe from 
whence mire than one hundred thou- 
‘fand pounds of bread have been dif- 
“tributed every month to the poor of 
the parifh, {pinning rooms, a very 


“neat and well cultivated garden, and 


a magnificent laboratory where all 


‘forts of medicines are made, 


The order and ceconomy obferved 


“in this houfe, in the education, in- 
‘ftruction, and employment of fo ma- 


ny people, were fo admirable, and 
gave fo great an idea of the vicar of 
St. Sulpice, that cardinal Fleury pro- 
pofed to make him fuperintendant- 
general of all the hofpitals in the 
kingdom: but M. Languet ufed to 
anfwer him, with a fmile, / save al- 
avays faid, my lord, that it was the 
bounty of your highuefs led me to the bof- 
pital, The expence of this eftablith- 


* An arpen is a French meafure, of 100 perches fquare, every perch 1$ fet. 
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ment was immenfe. 
venue on it, an inheritance which 
came to him by the death of the ba- 
ron of Montigni his brother, and the 
eftate of the abbé de Bernay, granted 
him by the king. 

M. Languet was not lefs to be 
efteemed for his beneficence and his 
zeal in aiding the poor of every fort. 
Never man took more pains than he 


He {pent hisre- | 


ba atta 


did, in procuring feveral donations |) 
and legacies, which he diftributed | 


with admirable prudence and difcre- _ 
He enquired with care, if the | 


tion. 
legacies which were left him, were 
to the difadvantage of the poor rela- 
tions of the teftator ; if he found that 
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to be the cafe, he reftored to them, 7 


not only the legacy, but gave them, 


when wanting, a large fum of ‘his F 


Own. 


Madame de Cavois, as illuf- | 


trious for the benevolence of her dif- | 


fition as for her rank in life, hav- 


ing left him, by her laft will, a le- | 


-gacy of more than 600,00¢ livres, 


he took only 30,000 livres for the | 
poor, and returned the remaining © 


{um to her relations. It is faid, from 
very good authority, that he difburfed 


near a million of livres in charities 7 


every year. He. always chofe noble 


families reduced to poverty, before 7 


all others: and, we have heard from ~ 


perfons who knew him well, that there 


his parifh, to each of whom he has 
diftributed :0,000 livres per annum. 
Always willing to ferve mankind, he 


gave liberally, and often before any | 
application was made to him. When 7 
there was a gencral dearthin the year | 
1725, he fold, in order to relieve the | 


-were fome families of diftinétion in 7 


ce 


poor, his houfhold goods, his pic- § 


tures, and fome fcarce and cufious © 


pieces of furniture which he had pro- 
cured with difficulty. From that 


time, he had only three pieces of ~ 


plate, no tapeftry, and but a mean 
ferge bed, which madame de Cavois 


had lent him, having fold before, 7 


for the poor, all the prefents fhe had 


made him at different periods.. His | 


charity 
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charity was not.confined to his own 
parifh. At the time that the plague. 
raged at Marfeilles, he fent large 
fums into Provence to affiit thofe 
perfons who were afflicted with that 
difeafe. He interefted himfelf with 
great zeal in the promotion of arts 
and commerce, and in whatever con- 
cerned the glory of the nation. In 
times of public calamity, as confla- 
grations, &c. his prudence. and affi- 
duity have been muchadmired. He 
underitood well the different difpofi- 
tions of men. He knew how to em- 
ploy every one according to his ta- 
ent or capacity. In the moft intri- 
cate and perplexed affairs he decided 
with a fagacity and judgment that 
furprifed every one. M. Languet 
refufed the bifhopric of Couferans, 
and that of Poictiers, and feveral 
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others which were offered him by 
Louis X1V, and Louis XV; under 
the miniftry of the duke of Orleans 
and cardinal Fleury, and refigned his 


vicarage to Monf. l abbé du Lau, 
in 1743, but continued to preach 
every Sunday, according to his cuf- 
ton, in his own parifh church, and 
continued alfo to fupport the houfe 
de | enfant Fefus, till his death, which 
happened on the 11th day of October, 
1750, in the 7sth year of his age, at 
the abbey de Bernay, to which place 
he went to make fome charitable 
eftablifhments. His piety and con- 
tinued application to works of beneft- 
cence, did not hinder him from being 
lively and chearful. He had a fine 
genius, which fhewed itfelf by the 
agreeable repartees, and fenfible re- 
marks he made in converfation. 


Humorous Retartion of the Distresses of a BasHruL Man, 
{ From «* Variety :’* a Collection of Effays. ] 


S1R, 

Labour under a fpecies of diftrefs, 

which I fear will at length drive 
me utterly from that fociety, in which 
I am moit ambitious to appear ; but 
I will give you a fhort tketch of my 
origin and prefent fituation, by which 
you will be enabled to judge of my 
difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great 
property, and with no other learning 
than what he had acquired at a cha- 
rity-fchool; but my mother being 
dead, and I an only child, he deter- 
mined to give me that advantage, 
which he fancied would have made 
him happy, viz. a learned education. 
——I was fent to a country grammar- 
fchool, and from thence to the Uni- 
veriity, with a view of qualifying for 
holy orders. Here, having but imall 
allowance from my father, and being 
naturally of a timid and bafhful dil- 
pofition, I had no oppertunity of 
rubbing off that native awkwardnefs, 
which is the fatal caufe of all my un- 
happinefs, and which I now begin to 
fear can never be amended. You 


mu know, that in my perfon Lam 


tall and thin, with a fair complexion, 
and light flaxen hair; but of fuch ex- 
treme fufceptibility of fhame, that on 
the fmalleit fubject of confufion, my 
blood all rufhes into my cheeks, and 
I appear a perfect full-blown role. 
The confcioufnefs of this unhappy 
failing, made me avoid fociety, and 
I became enamoured of a college life ; 
particularly when I reflected, thatthe 
uncouth manners of my father’s fa- 
mily, were little calculated to im- 
prove my outward conduct ; I theres 
fore had refolved on living at the 
Univerfity. and taking pupils, when 
two unexpetied events greatly altered 
the pofture of my affairs, viz. my fa» 
ther’s death, aud the arrival of an 
uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard 
my father mention, and it was ge- 
nerally believed that he was long ‘ince 
dead, when he arrived in England 
only a wéek too late to clofe his bro- 
ther’s eyes. J am athamed to con- 
feis, what “I believe has been often 
experienced by thofe, whofe educa- 
tion has been beiter_than their pa- 
M 2 rents, 
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rents, that my poor father’s igno- 
ance, and vulgar language, had of- 
ten made me bluth to think I was his 
fon; and at his death I was not in- 
confolable for the lof of that, which 
I was not unfrequently athamed to 
own. My uncle was but little af- 
fected, for he had been {eparated from 
his brother more than thirty years, 
and in that time he had acquired a 
fortune which he ufed to brag, would 
make a Nabpb happy; in fhort, he 
had brought over with him the enor- 
moys fum of thirty thoufand pounds, 
and upon this he built his hopes of 
never-ending happinefs. While he 
was planning “ea of greatnefs 
and delight, whether the change of 
climate might affect him, or what 
other caufe I know not, but he was 
{natched from all his dreams of joy 
by a fhort illnefs, of which he died, 
heaving me heir to all his property. 
And now, fir, behold me at the age 
of twenty-five, well ftocked with La- 
tin, Greek, and Mathematics, pof- 
fefled of an ample fortune, but fo 
awkward and unverfed in every gen- 
tleman-like accomplifhment, that I 
am pointed at by all who fee me, as 
the avealthy learned clown. 

I have lately purchafed an eftate in 
the country, which abounds in (what 
1s called) a fathionable neighbour- 
hood ; and when you refleé&t on my 
parentage and uncouth manner, you 
will hardly think how much my com- 
pany is courted by the furrounding 
tamilies, efpecially by thofe who 
have marriageable daughters. From 
thefe gentlemen I have received fa- 
miliar calls, and the mo! predflin 
invitations, and though I -wifhed to 
accept their offered frendthip, I have 
repeatedly excufed myfelf under the 
pretence of not being quite fettled ; 
for the truth is, that when I have rode 
or walked, with full intention to re- 
turn their feveral vifits, my heart has 
failed meas I approached their gates, 
and I have frequently returned home- 
ward, refolving to try again to- 
morrow. 

However, I at length determined 
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to conquer my timidity, and three 
days ago, accepted of an invitation 
to dine this day with one, whofe open 
eafy manner, left me no room to 
doubt a cordial welcome. Sir’Thomas 
Friendly, who lives about two miles 
diftant, is a baronet, with about two 
thoufand pounds a year eftate, join- 
ing to that I purchaied ; he has two 
fons, and five daughters, all grown 
up, and living with their mother and 
a maiden filter of fir Thomas’s, at 
Friendly-hall, dependant on their fa- 
ther. Confcious of my unpolithed 
gait, I have for fome time pait, taken 
private leffons of a Profifir, who 
teaches ‘ grown gentlemen to dance ;? 
and though I at firft found wonderous 
difficulty in the art he taught, my 
knowledge of the mathematics was of 
prodigious ule, in teaching me the 
equilibrium of my body, and the due 
adjuftment of the centre of gravity to 
the five pofitions. Having now ac 
quired the art of walking without 
tottering, and learned to make a bow, 
I boldly ventured to obey the baron- 
et’s invitation to a family dinner, net 
doubting but my new acquirements 
would enable me to fee the ladies 
with tolerable intrepidity : but alas! 
how vain are all the hopes of cheory, 
when unfupported by habitual pradice. 
As I approached the houfe, a dinner 
bell alarmed my fears, left I had 
fpoiled the dinner by want of punc- 
tuality ; impreffed with this idea, I 
blufhed the deepeit crimfon, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by 
the feveral livery fervants, who ufher- 
ed me into the library hardly know- 
ing what or whom I faw; at my firit 
entrance, I fummoned all my forti- 
tude, and made my new-learned bow 
to lady Friendly, but uafortunately 
in bringing back my left foot to the 
third pofition, | trod upon the gouty 
toe of poor fir Thomas, who had fol- 
lowed clofe at my hcels, to be the 
Nomenclator of the family. The 
confufion this occafioned in me, is 
hardly to be conceived, fince none 
but bafhful men can judge of my 
ciftrefs, and of that ital 
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the number T believe is very fmall. 
The baronet’s politenefs by degrees 
diffipated my concern, and I was 
aftonifhed to fee how far good breed- 
ing could enable him to fupprefs his 
feelings, and to appear with perfect 
eafe, after fo painful an accident. 
The cheerfulnefs of her ladythip, 
and the familiar chat of the young 
ladies, infenfibly led me to throw off 
my referve aud fheepifhnefs, till at 
length I ventured to join in converfa- 
tion, and even to ftart frefh fubjets. 
The library being richly furnithed 
with books in elegant bindings, I 
conceived fir Thomas to be a man of 
literature, and ventured to give my 
opinion concerning the feveral edi- 
tions of the Greek claffics, in which 
the baronet’s opinion exaétly coincid- 
ed with thy own. To this fubje& I 
was led, by obferving an edition of 
Xenophon in fixteen volumes, which 
(as 1 had never before heard of fuch 
a thing) greatly excited my curiofity, 
and | rofe up to examine what it could 
be: fir Thomas faw what I was about, 
and (as 1 fuppofe) willing to fave me 
trouble, role to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to pre- 
vent him, and haftily laying my hand 
on the firft volume, I pulled it forci- 
bly; but lo! inftead of books, a 
board, which by leather and gilding 
had been made to look like fixteen 
volumes, came tumbling down and 
unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood 
inkftand on the table under it. In 
vain did fir Thomas affure me, there 
was no harm; I] faw the ink ftream- 
ing from an inlaid table on the Turkey 
carpet, and fearce knowing what I 
did, attempted to ftop its progrefs 
with my cambrick handkerchief. In 
the height of this confufion, we were 
informed that dinner was ferved up, 
and I with joy perceived that the bell, 
which at firit had fo alarmed my fears, 
was only the half-hour dinner-bell. 
In walking through the hall, and 


© fuite of apartments to the dining- 
room, I had time to colleét my {fcat- 
tered fenfes, and was defired to take 


my feat betwixt lady Friendly and 
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her eldeftdaughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my 
face had been continually burning 
like a firebrand, and I was juit be- 
ginning to recover myfelf, and to 
feel comfortably cool, when an un- 
looked for accident, rekindled all my 
heat and bluthes. Having fet my 
plate of foup too near the edge of the 
table, in bowing to Mifs Dinah, who 
politely complimented the pattern of 
my waiftcoat, I tumbled the whole 
{calding contents into my lap. In 
fpite of an immediate fupply of nap- 
kins to wipe the furface of my clothes, 
my black filk breeches were not ftout 
enough to fave me from the painful 
effects of this {udden fomentation, 
and for fome minutes, my legs and 
thighs feemed ftewing in a boiling 
cauldron; but recollecting how fir 
Thomas had difguifed his torture, 
when I trod upon his toe, I firmly 
bore my pain in filence, and fat with 
my lowerextremities parboiled, amidt 
the ftifled giggling of the ladies and 
the fervants: 

I will not relate the fevera] blun- 
ders which I made during the firit 
courfe, or the difirefs occationed by 
my being defired to carve a fowl, or 
help to various difhes that flood near 
me, {pilling a fauce-boat, and knock- 
ing down a falt-ieller ; rather let me 
haiten to the fecond courfe, ‘ where 
freth difafters overwhelmed me quite.” 

I had a piece of rich {weet pudding 
on my fork, when Mis Louifa Friend- 
ly begged to trouble me for a pigeon, 
that itood near me; in my hatte, 
fcarce knowing what I did, I whip- 
ped the pudding into my mouth, hot 
as a burning coal; it was impoffible 
to conceal my agony, my eyes were 
ftarting from their fockets. At latt, 
in {pite of fhame and refolution, I 
was obliged to drop the caufe of tor- 
ment on my plate. Sir Thomas and 
the ladies all compatlionated my mif- 
fortune, and each adviied a different 
application ; one recommended oil, 
another water, but ali agreed that 
wine was beft for drawing out the fire; 
and a glafs of fherry was brought me 

from 
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with eagerneis: but,,oh! how 
fhall I tell the fequel ? whether the 
butler by accident miftook, or pur- 
polely defigned to drive me mad, he 
gave me the ftrongeit brandy, with 
which I filled my mouth, already 
fiayed and bliftered; totally unufed 
to every kind of ardent {pirits, with 
my tongue, throat, and palate, as 
raw as beef, what could I do? I 
could not fwallow, and clapping, my 
hands upoa my mouth, the carfed li- 
quor fquirced through my nofe and 
fingers like a fountain, over all the 
difhes ; and I was crufhed by burfts 
of laughter from all quarters. In 
vain did fir Thomas reprimand the 
fervants, and lady Friendly chide her 
daughters ; for the meafure of my 
thame and their diverfion was not yet 
compleat. To relieve me from the 
intolerable flate of perfpiration, which 
this accident had caufed, without con- 
fidering what I did, I wiped my face 
with that 11]-fated handkerchief, which 
was fill wet from the confequences 
of the fall of Xenophon, and covered 
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fram the fideboard, which I fnatched: 


all my features with ftreaks of ink in 
every direction. The baronet him- 
felf could not fupport this fhock, but 
joined his lady in the general laugh ; 
while I fprung from the table in de- 
fpair, rufhed out of the houfe, and 
ran home in an agony of: confufion 
and difgrace, which the moft poig- 
nant fenfe of guilt could not have ex- 
cited. 

Thus, without having deviated from 
the path of moral rectitude, I am 
fuffering torments like a ‘ goblin 
damned.’ The lower half of me kas 
been almoft boiled, my- tongue and 
mouth grill’d, and 1 bear the mark 
of Cain upon my forehead ; yet thefe 
are but trifling confiderations, to the 
everlafting fhame which I mutt feel, 
whenever this adventure fhall be men- 
tioned ; perhaps by your affiftance, 
when my neighbours know how much 
I feel on the occafion, they will {pare 
a bafhful man, and (as I am jult in- 
formed my poultice is ready) I truft 

ou will excufe the hafte in which J 
fubfcribe myfelf, Your, &c. 
Moncrett Moreau. 


On th INDULGENCE of GRIEF. 


And Grief deftroys what Time a-while would fpare. 


F all the human paffions, grief 
is the moft deitructive. Its ef- 


O 


feéts are. permanent; and, when it 
finks deep into the mind, it generally 


proves fatal. Anger and fear, being 
of a more violent nature, feldom lait 
long ; but grief often turns into a 
fixed melancholy, which preys upon 
the {pirits, and wattes the conftitution. 
This paffion ought not to be indulged. 
It may generally be conquered in the 
beginning ; but when it has gained 
ftrength, all attempts to remove it 
are vain. 

No perfon can prevent the calami- 


ties of life; but it evinces true great-' 


nefs of mind to bear them with fere- 
mity. Many perfons make a merit 
of indulging grief, and, when mis- 
fortunes happen, obitinately refufe all 
confolation, till the mind, overwhelm~ 
ed with melancholy, sinks under .the 


Popeg. 


load. Such conduét is not only de- 
firuétive to health, but inconiiftent 
with reafon, religion, and common 
fenfe. *‘ There are,’ fays Dr. South, 
‘ what may be called the ceremonies 
of forrow, the pomp and oftentation 
of effeminate grief, which fpeak not 
fo much the greatnefs of the mifery 
as the {mallne{s of the mind.’ 


“To perfevere 
In obftinate condolement, is a courle 
Of impious ftubbornnets, unmanly grief. 
It thews a will moft incorreé&t to heav'n, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient ; 
An underftanding fimple and unichcol'd. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Change of ideas is as neceflary for ~ 


health as change of pofture. When 
the mind dwells long upon one fub- 


_ject, efpecially upon one of a dif- | 


agreeable ‘nature, it hurts all the k 
functions of the body. Hence the in- 
dulgence 
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dutgence of grief {poils the digettion, 
and deftroys the appetite ; by which 
means the fpirits~are depreffed, the 
nerves relaxed, and the bowels -in- 
flated with wind ; the humours, alo, 
for want of a frefh fupply of chyle, 
become vitiated. ‘Thus many an ex- 
cellent conftitution has been ruined 
by a family misfortune, or:any thing 
that occafions exceflive grief. 

It is -utterly impoffible « that ‘any 
perion of »a dejected mind fhould en- 
joy health. Life may, iadeed, -be 
dragged out for a few years. Bat 
whoeverwould live to'a:good old age, 
amuft be good-humoured and.cheertal. 
This, indeed, is not altogether in our 
own power; yet our temper of mind, 
vas well as our aétions, depends’ great- 


ly upon ourfelves. Wecan either af- - 


fociate with cheerful or :melancholy 
companions, mingle in the offices and 
‘amufements of life, or fit ftill, and 
brood over our calamities, .as we 
choofe. Thefe, and many fuch things, 
are certainly in ‘our power ; ‘and from 
thefe the mind generally takes its 
cait. 

The variety of fcenes which prefent 
themfelves to the fenfes, were cer- 
tainly defigned to.prevent our atten- 
tion from being too long fixed upon 
any fingle objeét. Nature abounds 
with variety ; and the mind, unlefs 
fixed down by habit, delights in con- 
templating new objects. Examine 
them for fome time. When the mind 
begins to recoil, fhift the fcene. By 
theie means a conitant fucceffion of 


dwells upon them. 


new ideas may be kept up, till what 
are difagreeable difappear. Thas 
travelling, occafional excurfions into 
the country, the ftudy of any art or 
{cience, reading or writing ‘on fuch 
fubje&ts as deeply engage the atten- 
ton, will expel-grief-tooner than the 
mott {prightly amufements. 

It has-already been obferved, that 
the body cannot be healthy unlefs it 
be exercifed: neither can ‘the mind. 
Indolence nourithes grief. When 
.the mind has nothing elfe to think of 
‘but calamities, it is ne‘wonder that it 
Few people -are 
ihutt-by grief, if they purive bufinefs 
with-attention. And, therefore, when 
misfortunes ‘happen, inftead of ab- 
ftratting ourfelves from the -world or 
from -bufinefs, ‘we ought to engage in 
it with ‘mofe than ordinary. attention, 


‘to difcharge with double diligence the 


functions of ‘our ‘ftation, ‘and to min- 
-gle with friends of-a cheerful and fo- 
cial difpofition. 

Innocent amuféments are by no 
means to be neglected. Thefe, by 
leading the mind dnfenfibly to the 
‘contemplation of iagreeable objects, 
help to difpel the ‘gloom which mii- 
fortunes ‘fhed over it. They make 
tine feem lefs tzdious, and have many 
other happy'effeéts. But it is to be 
lamented, that forme perfons, when 
overwhelmed with grief, betake them- 
felves to drinking. ‘This is making 
the cute worfe than the difeafe, and 
feldom fails to end in the ruin of for- 
tune, character, and conftitution, 


CHARACTERISTIC DEsCRIPTION of a FRENCH ABBE’. 


HE word 4442, which occurs fo 
much in every French publica- 
tion, cannot, in its popular fenfe, be 
rendered into Englifh. In its primi- 
tive fenfe it fignified the fame as 
Abbot, the governor of a monattery ; 
but in the modern fenfe, juit alluded 
to, it fignifies a very popular -cha- 
racter in France, which, however, 
had no exiitence among the Romanifts 
till about a century and a half ago, 
fubtequent to the reformation. 
Aa Abbé, according to the flritelt 


definition, is:a perfon-~who has not yet 
obtained ‘Siny precife or’ fixed fettle- 
ment in church or ftate, bat who moft 
ardently longs for, and would accept 
of, either, juit as it may happen. In 
the mean time, his privileges ate 
many. He is admiffible in all com- 
panies, and no degradation to tlie 
beft, notwithilanding he is fometimes 
found in the worft. His drefs is ra- 
ther that of an academic, or of -a 
profeffed fcholar, than of aa ecclefi- 
atic; and never varying in colour, 

it 
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it is, in courfe, not very expenfive, 
In fhort, the drefs and manners of 
this popular being are admirably re. 
prefented in an engraving, called 
« The French Fire-fide,’ which may 
be ieen ia moft of the print-fhops. 
Thefe abbés are very numerous 
and uieful. In colleges, they are the 
infructors of youth; in private fa- 
milies, the tutors of young gentle- 
men. Many of them procure a de- 
cent fubliltence by their literary 
and witty compofitions of all kinds, 
from the moft profound philofophy to 
the moft fanciful romances. In a 
word, they are a body of men, that 
poflets a fund of univerial talents and 
Jearning, and are inceflantly employ- 
ed in the cultivation of every branch 
of literature and fcience. No fubjec& 
whatever, efcapes them ; ferious or 
fprightly, folid or ludicrous, facred 
or profane, all pay tribute to their 
refearches ; and as they are conver- 
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fant in the loweft as well as the higheft 
topics, their fame is equally great in 
the learned and the fcribbling world. 
A diftinguifhing part of their charac- 
ter, too, is their devotion to the fair 
fex, whofe favourites, in return, they 
have the honour of being in the mott 
enviable degree ; the wit and {mart- 
nefs for which they are ufually re- 
markable, being juit the very thing 
that fuit the French ladies.—In fine, 
thefe abbés are fought after by moft 
people, on various accounts; as they 
are equally men of bufinefs and plea- 
fure, not lefs expert in the moft feri- 
ous tranfactions, than fond of enjoy- 
ing their fhare in whatever occupies 
the gay world. Hence they diligently 
frequent all public fpeétacles, which 
are thought incomplete without them ; 
as they compofe the moft intelligent 
part of the company; and are the 
moft weighty approvers or condemners 
of what pafies in almoit all places. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


An Appress to the LapieEs. 
HY thus, ye fair, your minds perplex ? 
Why thus afraid of Satire’s dart? 

None ever can dethrane the fex, 

Whofe empire is the human heart. 

— 

Authority beneath your hands 

No more aflumes a tyrant’s ftate ; 
Genius attends on your commands, 

And lays his honours at your feet. 
Offerings to you the Mufes bring, 

‘To you their fweeteft incenfé burn ; 
The bards that beft your praifes fing, 

With higheft honours they adern. 
In vain the pious hermit tries, 

In grottos far from you to dwell ; 
Your lovely image with him flies, 

And enters on his lonely cell. 
What orator fo wel] can plead, 

For virtue fuffering in diftrefs > 
None |-ke the fair can intercede, 

And none fo foon obtain redrefs. 


Jf man, by ftrength and bolder powers, 
Is form’d to conquer and to toil, 
A more delightful tafk is yours— 
To lead all nature with a fmile. 
Partners thro’ life, for ever dear, 
Our earlelt hours your cares engage ; 
You fweetly charm each growing year, 
And animate declining age, 


5 


Your guardian hands our cradles fpread 
With rofes of the lovelieft blooms ; 
Plant myrtles as we onward tread, 
fend then with cypiefs deck our tombs. 


To THE MOON. 
By Mifs KEmBLE. 
fhroud thee, for ever, Diana, m 


O H 
clouds, 
Nor let one bright ray gild the horrors 
of night ; 
He’s gone whom my foul with fond paffion 
ador’d, 
For ever, alas! he is loft to my fight. 


How oft has he fworn he'd eternally love, 
And ca'l'd on thy beams the fond vow to 


atteft ; 
Mere inconttant than thee, he’s fulfe to his 
oath, 
He’s gone, and my foul is a ftranger to 
relt. 
Take heed, O ye virgins, attend not his 
fmiles, 


Nor hear the foft accents that fall from 
his tongue ; 
Of the raysof his eyes, O ye fair ones 
beware, 
If ye gaze on their fplondour you're furely 
undone. 
Oh 
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Oh fide thee, chatte Dian, all dark be the 
night, 
No more let thy luftre iJlumine the groves 
It was here that he vow'd, how couid I 
believe, 
Here firft my fond heart felt the tortures 
of love. 


As pure as thy beams was the paffion I felt, 

How could he an heart fo unpractis’d 
betray ? 

He’s gone, unavailing are all my cam- 
p'aints, 

He’s left me, alas ! to iad forrow a prey. 


PROLOGUE to the new Comedy of 
Ways AND MEANS, 
Written by a FRIEND. 
Spoken by Mr. PALMER. 
A® E all the members‘here ? ¥ mifs fome 

faces : 
My honouiable friends, pray take your 
places : 
For lo! with head and heart at yout de- 
yotion, 
To-night our bard brings forward a new 
motion. , 
Opens his budget in the following fcenes, 
And to your candour trutts his Ways and 
Boas. 
Some tefty critic, with contemptuous fneer, 
Exclaimns—** 4 Poet and a Financier ! 
‘* In paths untrodden rathly dare advance, 
* Andblend poetic numbers with finance?” 
As firtt the cenfure may not feem untrue, 
For what has fiétion with finance to do? 
Yet, fince all fafhions have been learnt from 
France, , 
There's nothing now but fifior in finance, 
Be it my tafk with wiumph to explain 
The vaft :efources of the Poet's brain ! 
No earthly houfe has he that needs repair, 
He builds ideal: cattles in the air. 
Pavnaffus yiclds his mule a foft retreat, 
While rich Paétolas flows beneath his feet. 
Yet in thefe days of commerce and plain 
fenie, 
When poetry is valued lefs than pence, 
Some hard profaic butcher may refule 
A leg of mutton to a hungry mute. 
Unfecling tapfiers, cold to Fancy’s beams, 
Won't barter porter for Pa€tolian ftreams. 


Not Homer’s ver'fe nor Orpheus’ founding 
lyre 

Could buy one peck of coals to feed their 
fire. . 

From others’ wées our bard experience 
gleans, 

And turns his ative mule to Ways and 
Means. 


No you grant largely the fupplics ; nor fear 
£E tax’ tco heavy for another year ! 
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EPILOGUE to the SAME. 
Wriiten by the AUTHOR of the Comedy. 
Spoken by Mr. PALMER, 


ESquabbling bebind the Scenes. 
you I muft and will {peak— 

How!: not fit! 

Pooh, pry’thee!—I will but harangue 
them a bit. [Comes on. 

—Excufe me, good folks! I’m jut 
popt from the. Pit. 

I'm a ciitic, my matters ; I fheer, fpiath, 
and vapour ; 

Puff party, damn poets ; in fhort—do a 


I Tel 


paper. 

My name’s Johnny Grub—I'm a vender 
of Scandal : 

My pen, like an auétioneer’s hammer 
I handle, 

Knocking down reputations—by one 
inch of candle ! 

I've heard out the play—yet I need not’ 
have come— 

I'll tell you a fécret, my mafters! but 
mum ! 

Tho’ ram’d in amongft ou, to praife or to’ 
mock it, . 

I brought my Critique, cut and dry, in my 
pocket. 

We, great Paper Editors, ftrange it ape 
pears, 

Can often, believe me, di/penfe with our 
ears. 

The Author, Ike all other Authors—well 
knowin , 

‘That we are the people to fet him a-goirgs 

Has begg’d me juft now, in a flattering tone, 

To publith a friendly Critique of his own. 

For, it fees, it’s expected, becaule we are 


réeé,, 

We're bound to prai/é all the damn’d non- 
fenfe we fee. 

Hence cornes it, the houfes, their emptinefs 
feorning, 

At low ebb at night, cverflow in the 
morning ! ’ 

Hence audiences, feated at eafe at the play, 

Are fqueez’d to a mummy, poor devils ! 

, next day. ’ 

Even aétors themfelves will extort fomething 
from us, ‘ 

And the vilett performer's an attor—cf 
promife ; 

While felf- praifing Authors write volumes 
on voluincs, . ‘ 

And pufis every morning, like fmoke, rife 
in columns. 

Our Bard of to-night—I had tickled him 
(weetly ! ; 

Foi/ts his puff upon mes-Damn it, mine 


was fo neatly 
Wakd 
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Wark'd up—"tis a pity—an excellent pill ! 

Some fweet, three parts four*fhall I read 
it?—H willl 

* Laft night—Little Theatre—Comedy, 


name 

* Ways and Means ;—Unproduétive,—Plot 
blind, language lame. 

¢ As the Author das parts—our advice in 
this play 

€Is—new model ‘the flory—but this by the 
wa)— 

* His dialogue too—he may truft to our 
print— 

*Is tho’ poor, grofs and vulgar—but this 
ts @ bint. 

¢ Sepenes our motto—there’s really no 


en 

* To his puns and his quibblese—We /peak 
asa friend. 

¢ That the aétors had doubts on’t we can- 
not help thinking ; 

“For they all did their utmoft to keep it from 
mnking. 

« Young Bannifter buftled, in hopes of its 
rifing ; 

¢ And Palmer's exertions were really fur- 
priling !* 

So much from Ourfelwes—what the au- 

thor advances 

To fupport Ways and Means, will ne'er 

"toad AS kescens. 

He calls it a light Summer Thing—and 
with him 

His pun is all laugh, and his quibble all 
whim. 

In thort, his Critique wou'd { tire you to 
hear it, 

I muft publith my own—or elfe fomething 
that’s near it ; . 

If, therefore, in any one Paper you fee 

An abufe of the play, whatfoever it be, 

Wherever the Poet fhall find a hard rub, 

That Paper, depend on’t, is dowe by John 


Grub! 


THALIA's COMPLAINT: 
Addrefled to Mrs. JonDAN. 
; [From the Trifler.] 
«3 HALIA, laughing-loving queen, 
Had long with jealous envy feen 
Me'pomene, with reigning fway, 
‘The favourite Goddeis of the day. 
No. more her joy-infpiring mirth 
Coultl prove attractive on the earth ; 
No more her pleafing fmile could cheer, 
-Or wipe away life’s care-fraught tear ; 
Each ftation of life's varied {cene 
Paid homage to the tragic queen. 
With envy tortur'd thus to find 
Herlelf negle&ted by mankind, 
She flew to Jove’s impartial throne, 
Belolving to have-juttice done, 
-? 5 
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The God, attentive-te her 12) 
With {miles propitious, eas'd her care ; 
Then faid — Suppofe we Gods combine 
To form a maid of mould divine, 

To reprefent the comic Mufe ; 

Who prefent would their aid refufe >— 
Olympus faw a general nod, 

Affenting to oblige the God. 

Firft Venus gave a pleafing face, 

And next Aglaia, eafe and grace ; 

Each God's concern’d to pleafe mankind, 
In fo:ming body, or the mind. 

I've heard "twas in Olympus faid 
Melpomene infpir’d the maid, 

And kindly gave her free confent 

That the might fometimes reprefent 

A chara&er, to draw the tear, 

And render thus her files more dear. 
The maid was form'd—and laftly Fame 
Gave Jordan for her living name. 


VER § £6, 
Made at SEA in a heavy GALE, 
H AP PY the man, who fafe on fhore, 


Now trims, at home, his evening fire; 
Unmov'd, he hears the tempelts roar; 
That on the tufted groves expire : 
Alas! on us they doubly fall, 
Our feeble bark muft bear them all. 


Now to their haunts the b'rde retreat, 
The {quirrel feeks his hollow tree, 
Wolves in their fhaded caverns meet, 
All, all are bleft but wretched we— 
For, doom'd a ftranger to repofe, 
No reft th’ unfettled occean knows. 


While o'er the dark abyfs we roam, 
Perhaps, whate’er the pilots fay, 
We faw the fun’s defceading gloom, 
No more to fee his rifing ray, 
But, bury'd low, by far too deep, 
On corat beds unpity'd fleep! 


But what a ftrange uncoatted ftrand 
Is that where death permits no day ! 
No charts we have to mark that land, 
No compafs to direét that way. af 
What pilot thall explore that realm ? 7 
What new Columbus take the helm? 7 


While death and darknefs both furround, 7 
And tempefts rage with lawlefs power, — 
Of triendfhip’s voice I hear no found, 
No comfort in this dreadful hour— ; 
What friendhhip can in tempefts be? 
What comforts on this angry fea? 


The barque, accuftom'd to obey, 
No more the trenibling re guide, 
Alone the gropes her tracklefs way, 
While mountains burft on every fide; _ 
Thus {kill and {cience both nvutt fall, 
aad ruin is-the lot of all. “a 
Extracts | 
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Extra&ts from Potms on SLavery; by Nor ceas’d to fcCourge themwithher venge- 
MifsMartaFaconar, aged 17, and ful rod, 
Milfs HARRIET FALCONAR, aged 14. Till = martye’d faint, embrac'd his 


By Mifs M. Fatconar. 


O NCE Superftition, in a fatal hour, ne, 

Q’er Europe rais dthe fcepue of her In Britain firft the deign’d to fix her throne; 
power ; Freedom and Charity, at her command, 

She veign’d triumphant minifter of death, | Chas’d Superftition from the drooping land; 

And peace and pleafure faded in her breath; Defpair, as public difcord ceas’d to fting, 

Deep in monattic folitude entomb'd, Beat the retiring gloom with raven wing ; 

The bud of beauty wither'd ere it bloom’d; In vain Envhuiaim difdain'd to fly, 

The brilliant eye, where love had fought And roll’d the livid light’ning of her eye; 


But when, to grace the world, Religion 


to dwell, In vain with phrenzy wild her fetters broke, 
Shed all its luftre o'er the cloifter’d cell ; And threaten’d horrid vengeance as the 
The {miling lip, of bright ~ermillion dye, _ fpoke ; 
Grew pale, and quiver’d with the pafling Religion bound her with her magic chain, 
* figh ; And fix'd a period to the monfter’s reign 5 
The mufic floating from each tuneful Yet, lat of all, withdrew a blacker foe 
tongue, Than ever iffu'd from the realms below 3 
With midnight hymns the Gothic arches Fraudful Hypocrify, in whom was feen 
rung. An afp:& ever gentle and ferene ; 
Here, through reflection’s eye, the penfive Her tongue was fraught with many an art- 
mind tul lie, 


Sought with regret for objects far behind; Diffefnbled fanSity illum’d her eye ; 
And fond remembrance, as fhe heav'd a She wore the fpotle/s robe of heav'nly truth, 
figh, To cheat credulity and artlefs youth ; 
Drew back the fou! juft foaring to the fky ; Soft on her fmiling lip dire falfehcod hung, 
Save where mifguided zeal in peace with. And mufic grac’d the poi‘on of her tongue, 
drew, —* But foon the fell contention rag’d no more, 
From each bright pleafure, each enchanting And liberty the viétors garland wore ; 
view. Yet, as the conquering goddefs foar'd to 
The ftill retreat pale Melancholy fought, life, 
And found each objeét fuited to herthought; She mourn’d the ravage of internal ftrife. 
Soft Sentibility might here deplore, So when jome furious tempelt racks the 
And feel the thaft of falfehood wound no night, 
more; To break her folemn gloom with horrid 
The {port of fortune, long to comfort loft, light, 
Wiih hope far banith’d, expe&tation crofs’d; Morn fimiles to thew the blafted plants and 
Explor d thefe fcenes to weep for anguifh flow'rs, . 
pait, Or torn tiees mingling with the thatter’d 
Where the fwell'd throbbing heart has burft tow'rs. 
at lait. Thus, from the wreck of civil broils, arofe 
Th’ Eternal from the throne of grace fur- ‘1 he dread and envy of infulting foes ; 
vey'd, Thus rofe the honours of Britannia’s name, 
With eye averfe, the facrifice they made; | Her naval fplendour and her martial fame. 
No fore’d devotion found acceptance there, There hoary time on rapid wing might 
No giateful incen(e iffu'd from her pray'r. view 
Thus Superiition could not fix her {way Immortal glories ripen ashe flew; 
In heav’n, but look’d on earth to feize her The gems of genius there adorn the mind, 
prey 5 By fcience polifh'd, and by taite refin'd ; 
And yet, uniated with domettic pain, There, in the beams of liberty alone, 
Sought to extend the teriors of her reign. | Appears the foften‘d (plendour of a throne. 
She law, as on the fatal heights fhe flood, Nor could my Mufe, did fue to rapture 
Her impious altars drench'd in guiltlefs ’ fpring, : ‘ 
hlood ; The bright iucceffion of thofe glories fing. 
Where fortitude with candid virtue join'd, In other lands if ptiblic virtue glows, 
And fought by facred truths to fave man- From Britain firtt the great example flows ; 


kind ; There fprings the plant, there blooms, 
There the bettow'd her perfecutions dire, through endlefs timey : 
And clo‘e purfa’d with warelenting ire; The x. exotic of another clime ; 
, » 
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The Briton’s gen’rous valour never fought 
Togain aconquett withoppreflions fraught; 
hey own the fpirit to be truly brave, 

The pow’r to conquer and the wiil to fave ; 

They boaft the fympathy to foften wee, 

‘Toform the faithful triend and gen’rous foe. 

View from that happy fhoie a nymph arilc, 

Bright as the blushes of autumnal fkies ; 

Shecomes, angelic Freedom, with her train, 

‘To tear from Afric’s fons the galling chain; 

See at her feet each generous Briton kneels, 

Each views your inj ries and your anguith 
fecls ; 

Negle& jong thewn, your full rings fecks 
to blame, 

And, feeking, blufhes for his cquntry’s 
fame. 

Amidtt the glories of an age refin'd, 

The feeling heart, the fympathifing mind, 

With fond at:ention o'er your forrows 
paule, 

And join with ardour in the glorious cau. 


By Mifs H. Fatconar. 


Tue Britifh youth, torn from his much- 
lov’d home, 
O’er foreign feas and foreign coafts to roam, 
‘Amid the fury of the piercing blaft, : 
The fwell'd wavee'rcling round the fhiver’d 
malt, 
While buriting peals of thunder rend the 
ies, 
And o’er the deck the foaming billows rife, 
Awhile in terror views the lightning glare, 
» With ftreaming horror, through the mid- 
night air; 
The florm once paft, he gains the friendly 
Tay 
Of Hope, to guide him through the dan- 
grous way ; 
Smiling, the bids each future profpedt rife, 
‘Through Fancy’s vary’d mirror, to his eyes. 
oy fo the flave ; opprefs’d with ‘ecret care, 
¢ finks the haple's vi&tim of defpair ; 
Or, doom’d to torments that mght cven 
move 
The ftee'y heart, and melt it into love; 
Till worn with anguifh, with'ring in his 
blocm, 
He falls an early tenant of the tomb ! 
Shall Britain view, unmov'd, fad Afric’s 
fhore 
Delug'd fooft in ftreams of purple gore ! 
Britain, where [cience, peace, and plenty, 
fmile; 
Virtue’s bright feat, and Freedom’s favour’d 
ifle! 
Rich are her plains and fruitful is her c)'me, 
The scourge of tyran's, and the boat of 
‘time; 
Of ev'ry virtue, ev'ry worth, pofleS'd, 
That fires the hero’s or the patriots breatt; 
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There, nobly warm’d with animating fire, 
Our Shak{peare ftruck his foul commanding 


lyte 3 
There sh of blifs immortal Milton fung, 
And_ notes harmonious iffu'd from his 
tongue ; ? 
And bards |'ke thefe thall boaft in ev'ry age, 
While native genius glows in Hayley’s 


age ; 

While ge ee bids, to our enchanted eyes, 

In Swift's own ftrains, a fecond Pope arife, 

When Troth, perplex'd in Error’s thorny 
maze, ‘ 

Threw o'er the world ob{cure and darken’d 
rays, 

Then Newton rofe, unveil’d the beauteous 
miaid ;" 

He fpoke, and nature flood at once difplay’d. 

Thefe were the fouls that Britain orice pof- 
feis’d, 

When genuine virtue fir'd the patriot’s 
breaft ; 

And ftill thall the prote& fair Freedom's 
caufe, 

And vindicate her violated laws ; 

Waft peace and fieedoim’ to a wretched 
Jand, 

And icatter bleffings with a lib’ral hand, 


On Inrancy; by the Same. 
H AIL, fcenes of life, more lovely than 
the fpring, 
More béauteous than the dawn of fum- 
mer’s day, 
More pay and artlefs than the birds thet firg 
Theit tuneful fonnets on the leafy fpray! 
Adieu, ye paths, adorn’d with {pr'nging 
floweis, 
Oh! could thofe vernal fweets again be 
given, 
When guardian angels watch'd my guilt- 
lefs hours, 
And ftrove to guide my erring fteps to 
heaven. 
So the firft pair in Paradife were blef, 
Peryetgal pieafures open'd to the view ; 
Nor guilt, nor fear, difturb’d the peaceful 
breaft, 
Nor anxious care their happy moments 
Knew, 


But, ah! thofe joys thal! fly with winged 
freed, 
And Jeave to bufy care the jocund {cene; 
To innocence fhal) guilt and pain fucceed, 
To lively youth long hours of gloom and 
{pleen. 
So fhines the fun in orient fplendour bright, 
So bloom the rofes on a fummer’s day; 
The fun fhall fink in dark and cheaylels 
night, * 
The blooming rofes feel a fure deca * 
- " 
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An Account of a New Comedy, called THe Sworn or PEACE; 
or, A VoYAGE OF Love, performed for the firft Time om 
Saturday Augu/? 9, at the Haymarket Theatre. 


pis Comedy is the firft production 

of a lady. The flory is romantic, 
but not improbable, and the plot ingenious, 
without intricacy. The charasters are na- 
tural, and well drawn, and the dialogue is 
devoid of all falfe attempts at wit. The 
pl iy was received with applaule. 


The Charagters were thus reprefented : 


The Refident, Mr. Baddeley ; Edwards, 
Mr. Williamfon ; Supple, Mr. R. Palmer; 
David Nerthcote, Mr. Kemble; Manjadve 
Douza, Mr. Wewitzer; Jefferies, Mr. 
Bannifter jun. Dormer, Mr. Palmer.— 
Eliza Morton, Mils Farren; Louifa, Mrs. 
Kemble; Mrs. Tartar, Mrs. Le Fevre. 


The ftory is as follows : 


By the will of Mr. Morton (who had 
obtained his fortune in the Eatt Indies) 
Eliza, his only daughter, is obliged to 
take a voyage to the coalt of Coromandel 
to receive her inheritance, and fhe is ac- 
companied by her coufin Leuifa, who is 
commiffioned by fir Thomas Clairville to 
endeavour to obtain from lieutenant Dor- 
mer the fword of young Clairville (which, 
with h’s dying breath, he had bequeathed 
the lieutenant, ) the intention of fir Thomas 
being to preferve it in the Claiiville family, 
as a monumental trophy in honour of the 
deceafed. In order to induce the lieutenant 
to part with it, Louifa is authorized to ten- 
der scool. (the legacy left to fir Thomas 
by young Claiivill-) in exchange fer the 
fword. For thef? purpo’es the ladies arrive 
in the Esft, and being under the protec- 
tion of the Refident, as‘one of Eliza's fa- 
ther’s executors, are by him placed in the 
houfe of Mrs. Tartar, his fimale favourite. 
In this fituation of affairs, the comedy com- 
mences, and we pre‘ently difcover that 
Mrs. Tartar is an affeéted termagant, who 
lays claim to confiderable influence over 
the Relident, near whofe perfon fhe has 
placed her infrument, Mr. supple (in the 
capacity of the Refident’s fecretary,) with 
a view the better to pieferve her authority. 
The Refident is fitten with the charms of 
Eliza, who ¢ {plays a mind and manner 
expreffive of cheer fulnefs and innocent gaie- 
ty, while her coufin Lovifa exhibits more 
of the fentimental and tender. The ladies 
are digulted with the arregance and affec- 
tation of Mrs, ‘L'artar, and refolve in time 


to corre&t her infolence. After refufing 
to comply with the indelicate cuitem of 
having three public days to receive all the 
gentlemen of the fettlement, and be faiuted 
by each, Eliza and Louifa confent to be 
prefent at a ball to be given at the Refi- 
dent’s, and defire him to fend lieutenant 
Dormer to them in the interim. Supple is 
commiffioned by the Refident to find the 
lieutenant, whom without ceremony he 
accompanies to the two lovely coulins, who 
are fo difgufted at his felf-importance, that 
they thew him by their behaviour that their 
bufinefs with Dormer requires not his pre- 
fence. Supple ts oblrged to take the hint, 
and retires confiderably mortified. A very 
interefting fcene then enfues between the 
ladies and Dormer, the latter reieting the 
offer of s000l. for the fword, but ga!lantly 
prefenting it to Louifa, as a gift that he 
prizes far beyond all mercenary confidera- 
tions, Upon Dormei’s retiring, the ladies 
admire his noble difintercftednefs, and 
when he returns to beg he may keep the 
f{word-knot, as a pledge of his deceafed 
friend’s worth, they reftore him the wea- 
pon, as its beit preierver during their con- 
tinuance in India; but beg him to come 
ten times a day, that they may be fw the 
Sword is fafe. After this, the lad es pre- 
pare for the Refident’s ball, where the vi- 
vacity of Eliza is checked by Supple’s de- 
claring, that the reafon of Dormer’s ab- 
fence wis his attention to his dying friend, 
Mr. Edwards. Alarmed at the name, 
Eliza afks, ‘ What Mr. Edwards?’ and 
learning thar he had given himfif out for 
the fon of a baronet, fhe {woons, and is 
carried home. We then difcover, that 
Edwards and Elza had entertained an ar- 
dent paffion for each other, but that the 
baronet (the father of the former,) think- 
ing Eliza's fortune inadequate to his jon's 
pretenfions, had fent hin fo India to pre- 
vent their union. Jefferies, the confiden- 
tial attendant on the ladies, is difpatched © 
in great hafte to Mr. Northcote’s, where 
Edwards is a vifitor, to enquire after his 
health. The arrival of Jefferies, and nis 
manner, gives the latter to underitand that 
Eliza, of «hole fincer‘ty he had tormented 
himfelf with entertaining doubts, is as 
faithful as ever; he flies inftantly to relieve 
her from her anxiety on his account, and 
by his presence to convince her that the re- 
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port of his illnefs was noth'ng more than a 
proof of the fertile invention of Supple. 
As foon as the Refident hears of the inter- 
view between Edwards and Eliza, he re- 
monitrates with the Jatter againft throwing 
herfelf away, as he terms it, on a fellow 
mot worth a pagoda; but finding his re- 
monfirances fru.tlefs, he has recourfe to 
Suppie’s. counfe} how to prevent their union. 
Supple fuggefts the throw:ng Edwards in- 
to prifon by prevailing on his black mer- 
chant (to whom he knows him to be in- 
debted) to arreft h'm inftantly. The Re- 
fident adopts the icheme, and fends for 
Manjadee to give him dire€tions accord- 
ingly. The black merchant profeffes a 
great regard for Edwards, but is forced by 
the authority of the Refident to fulfil his 
defign, and relu€tantly retires for that pur- 
pote. We then find Eliza diftrefled at 
Edward's imprifonment, and endeavouring 
to borrow the amount of the debt in order 
to pay it, and releafe him, the Refident 
having purpofely refulzd to advance hr 
any money on her own account. Through 
the care of Jefferies, and by the affiftance of 
Cefar, an African (whom he had pur- 
chaled and blefledd with his liberty), the 
Black merchant is mtroduced to Eliza, in 
order to lend her the money. When he 
hears that her motive for borrowing it, is 
to rel-afe Edwards, the black merchant is 
fhocked at his own conduct, and confefles 
that he had avreited Edwards to gratify the 
Refident ; he leaves the money, earnettly 
defiving it may not be made known to the 
Refident that he had advanced the cath, as 
fuch a difcovery would prove his ruin. No 
fooner has Jefferies left his miftrefs, than 
Edwards enters, having been refcued by 
the generofity of his fiend David North- 
cote, who had paid the debt, and defired 
Edwards to invite the Jadies to dinner at 
his houfe. hither the two coufins repair, 
and we learn, from a letter brevight to 
Mrs. Tartar by Jefferies, that Eliza and 
Louifa mean no longer to trouble Mrs. 
Tartar, but have accepted Mr. Northcote’s 
invitaticn to remain at his houfe. Imme- 
diately afterwards an interview takes place 
between Mrs. ‘Tartar'and Supple, and the 
Jatter flatters himfilf with being able to 
obtain Louifa’s hand, againft which the 
former vehemently proteits, and retires, 
vowing vengeance by developing his con- 
duct to the Refident. Supple, upon this, 
refolves to break with the Refident, and 
purfue his fortune by means of ancther 
connection. The Relident calls upen Mr. 
Northcote to complain of his interference 
in the affair of Edward's releafe, and the 
withdyawing the lad:es from the houle of 
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Mrs. Tartar; while ke is engaged in re- 
prehending Mr. Northcote, Supple enters, 
and “after infulting the Refident, informs 
him, that he is no longer in power, a fhip 
having juft arrived from England, with a 
commiffion fuperfeding him, and appoint- 
ing Mr, Northcote Refident in this place. 
The former Refident is enraged at the news, 
and leaves the houfe in great wrath, He 
is no fooner gone, than Supple feryilely 
applies to Mr. Northcote, intreating that 
he may continue in his poft of fecretary; a 
requeft with which the new Refident re- 
fukes to comply, declaring that he will not 
abule the power his matters have done him 
the honour to entruft in his hands, by the 
employm-nt of any man who js worthlefs. 
Supple retires to wreak his revenge, and 
propagates a report that Mrs. Tartar has 
poifoned Louifa; this fable is carried by 
Cefar to Jefferies, and he, in the vtmott 
agitation, communicates it to Mr. Dormer. 
he lieutenant, who had fecretly cherifhed 
the warmett paffion for Louifa, runs half 
diftraéted to Mr. Northcote’s, and there 
thinking her no more, avows his tender 
affeftion for Louifa to Eliza and Mr. 
Northcote, who rally him on his paffion, 
and convince him of the impofiton, by 
introducing Lou‘fa alive and well. An 
explanation now takes place ; Louifa con- 
feffes fhe had been charmed with Mr. 
Dormer at their firft interview, and the 
comedy concludes with the happy union of 
Edwards and Eliza, Louifa and Dormer. 
The performers deferved great com- 
mendation for the powerful ftipport they 
lent this comedy; Milfs Faren, Mr, 
Bannifter, and Mrs. Kemble efpecially. 
The Prologue, fpoken by Mr. Palmer, 
began with flating, that throu-h the power- 
ful influence of tafte, * London itlelf was 
going out of town,” and all the world re- 
treating to watering-places. It defcribed the 
preparation of a citizen for a journey to 
Margate, or a fimilar feat of fummer vifi- 
tation in his gig, in pretty nearly the fame 
manner that Lloyd, under the character of 
Mr. Village in the Connoiffeur, deferibes the 
outfet of a commoncouncilman for hs villa. 
The Epilogue was fpoken by Milfs Far- 
ren, and had many happy points in it on 
the prevalent fondnefs for the art of boxing, 
which it ludicroufly and laughably piétured 
to have extended to a duel at fifty-cuffs in 
Hyde Paik between two noblemen, who 
had their eyes clofed up in the conteft. Af- 
ter difpofing of the noble heroes, the author 
of the Epilogue hinted, that the Sword of 
Peace was drawn by a woinan, and there- 
fore hoped that it would not be deemed 
quite unpolihhed, 
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New Cuaracreristic Traits of the Kino of Prussta. 


1% the battle near Torgau, the king 
commanded the left wing of the army, 
and undertook the firft attack on the Au- 
ftrian ftation ; where, on the clofe of the 
day, general Ziethen made himfelf mafter 
of the Siptitzer hills, by which the battle 
was decided in favour of the Pruffian army. 
The fucceeding night being a very cold one, 
the troops made guard-fres in order to 
warm themfelves. At the dawn of day 
the king came riding along the front of the 
army, fiom the left wing to the right, and 
being arrived at the regiment of guards, he 
difmounted from his horfe, and approached 
the fire, furrounded by his brave officers 
and grenadiers, to wait the break of day, 
in order to attack the Auftrians once more, 
in cafe they were not retreated, which could 
not be diltinguithed on account of the dark- 
nefs of night. oF ite 
The king kindly converfed with his 
men, and applauded their excellent and 
brave conduct during the engagement. 
The grenadiers, convinced of the affability 
and condefcenfion of their monarch, preffed 
clofer and clo‘er to his perfon: one of them, 
named Rebiak, to whom the king fre- 
quently ufed to fpeak, and had frequently 
made-prefents of money, took the liberty to 
afk him—whereabouts he had been in the 
battle; they had always been ufed to fee 
him at their head, he faid, and to be led 
by him himfelf amidft the hottett fire ; but 
this time they never once had the fight of 
him, and they could not conceive why he 
had thus entirely left them ? The king an- 
fwered the grenadier with the moft conde- 
fcending goodnefs, and faid, ¢ That during 
the whole of the battle he had been on the 
left wing of the army, and thereby was 
prevented being with his own regiment.” 
Meanwhile the king had unbuttoned his 
great coat, as the-heat of the guard-fire be- 
came troublefome, upon which they per- 
ceived a ball fall from his clothes, as alfo 
that he had received a grazing fhot along 
the breaft—for the aperture made by the 
ball was vifible on the great coat and on the 
uniform. Full of enthufiafm and admnira- 
ration, they exclaimed, * Thou art ftill our 
ol.i Frederick ; thou partakeft every danger 
with us; for thee we are willing to die. 
God fave the king ! God fave the king!’ 
Another grenadier faid, * Now I fuppote, 
Frederick, thou wilt allow us good winter 
quarters ?’ ¢ The devika bit, not until we 


are matters of Dreflen; but then I will 
provide fur you to your heart’s content.” 
Tt is well known that this regiment of 
guards put into Leipzig for their winter 
quarters. 


It is well known, theking, in the feven 
years war, did not only fhare all dangers, 
but even the inconvenience of a common 
foldier. One time he marched with his 
grenadier guards till very late at night—- 
At laft they halted; the Ear difmounted, 
and faid: ‘ Grenadiers, it is a cold night, 
therefore light a fire.” This was done im- 
mediately. ‘The king wrapped himélf up 
in his blue cloak, {at down on a few pieces 
of wood nedr the fire, and the foldiers 
placed themfelves around bim : at lait, ge- 
neral Ziethen came, and took his place 
alfo on a bundle of wood. Both were ex- 
tremely fatigued, and fell gently to fleep: 
but the king very often opened his eyes ; 
and, as he perceived Ziethen had flipped 
off his feat, and that a grenadier was plac- 
ing a faggot under his head for a pillow, 
he faid, with a low voice, ¢ Bravo! the 
old gentleman is fatigued.’ Soon after- 
wards, a grenadier got up-half afleep, in 
order to light his pipe by the fire, but 
carelefsly touched the general's foot. The 
good king, who was glad to fee Ziethen 
take a Jittle reft, arofe fuddenly, waved 
his hand, and whifperingly faid, * Hitt 
grenadier ! Take care not to wake the ge- 
neval, he is very drowly.” This officer. 
once fell into a dofe at the king’s table 5. 
as fome one prefert made a motion to roufe 
him, the king faid, ‘Let him fleep—he 
has watched long enough that we might 
rett.” 


When the king, on his acceffion to the 
throne, was inétalled at Silefia, he pre- 
ferred, according to ancient cuftom, feve- 
ral perfons to the rank of nobility. A few 
years after this, one of thefe enobled gen- 
tlemen rode before the king im one of his 
reviewing tours through Silefia, and endea- 
voured to be noticed S him. At jatt he 
fucceeded ; and his majefty thus accofted 
fim, ¢ Who are you ?* ‘I am one of thofé 
on whom you was gracioufly plesfed to 
confer the rank of nobility, at your royal. 
inftallation in Silefia.”  ¢ This firft expe- 


riment of mine has turned out but badly,’ 
replied the monarch. 
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St. Peterfhygh, July 8. 
Meffenyer ativell sellankey at Czarf- 
cow-Zelo, with the news of an action 

between the Ruffian and Turkith fleets, 
which took place on the 26th of June in 
the iviman, near Otfchakow. 

It appears that the Capitan Pacha, in a 
fecond attempt to dettroy the Ruffian flat- 
bottomed boats, proceeded to the mouth of 
the Dnieper. ‘ihe Prince of Naflau, who 
commanded the Ruffian fleet, immediately 
called a council of war, in which it was 
determined to attack the Turkith fleet on 
its entering the Liman. The flat-bot- 
tomed boats of the Ruffian fleet were ac- 
cordingly formed in order of battle near 
Kinburn, when the Capitan Pacha, unac- 
quainted with the navigation, in endea- 
vouring to bear down upon them, ran 
aground with a confiderable part of his 
fleet. In this fituation he was expofed, 
not only to the fire of the boats, but to 
that of the fort of Kinburn; and feeing 
no hopes of extricating himfelt, he fet fire 
on the following day to his two flag fhips. 
Four other fhips were alfo burnt by the 
Turks themfelves, and two taken by the 
Rutlians, withthe Capitan Pacha’s ftandard, 
and between three and four thoufand pri- 
foners. The Capitan P cha fet fail with 
the remainder of his fleet for Warna, at 
the mouth of the Danube. 

On Fridoy laft a fleet, confifting of 
thirtven fail of the line, feveral frigates, 
and fome tranfports, commanded by Ad- 
miral Greig, failed from Cronitadt. 

Helingtors, July 12. Hoitilities having 
beer. commenced on the frontiers of Fin- 
Jand between a body of Ruffian light 
troops and a detachment of the Swedes 
potted on the bridge of Pomalafund, war is 
now looked wpon as declared between the 
twocountnies. Brigadier General Haftrehr, 
who commands in this part of Finland, 
wfter leaving a tufiicient body to guard the 
above briige, and the other paffes into 
Swecdith Finlund, marched with the reft of 
his troops to Nyflot, which he immnediately 
took, and inveited the citadel. 

Another corps under the command of 
Major General Armfekdt, encamped near 
Elime, have penetrated into the Ruffian 
territory, and, among other pafies, have 
polleffed themfelves of Pytis. 

Two Ruffian frigates, the Jaroflaw of 
32, and the Heétor of 26 guns, have brea 
taken and carried into the road of Sweaboig. 
Several fhips belonging io the fubjects of 
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ADVICES. 


neutral powers, together with feveral Ruf- 
fian merchantmen, had alfo been taken, 
and brought into this port; but orders 
were immediately given for their releafey 
with liberty to purfue their voyage to Pe- 
terfburgh, and the mafters of-thefe fhips 
are to be indemnified for their lofs of time.. 

Helfingfors, July 20. An engagement 
between the Swedith fleet, uoder the com-; 
mand of the Duke of Sudermania, and 
the Ruffian fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Greig, took place on the 17th inftant off 
Hoogland. The attion began at five. 
o'clock in the afternoon, and continued till 
ten at night; and the following day at 
noon the Swedifh fleet returned hither, 
bringing in a Ruffian fhip of 72, guns. 
Another is fuppofed to be funk ; and the 
Prince Guitavus, a Swediih 64 gun thip, 
is miffing. , 

Vienna, Auguit 2. Accounts received 
by Prince Gaillitzin, from the Ruffian 
army, mention a third engagement between 
the Ruffian and Turkifh fleets, in the 
Dnieper, on the sath of July laft, in, 
which the Turks loft a frigate, a large 
gun-boat, and a galley. The Capitan- 
Pacha was forced to quit the mouth of the 
Dniefter, and on the following night the 
prince of Naflau began the bombardinent 
of Oczakow with fuch fuccefs, as to fet 
fire to the town in various places. Prince 
Potemkin had likewife invefted it by land; 
but as his heavy artillery was not then 
arrived, he had not been able to begin a 
regular flege. 

By advices from the combined army 
near Chotzym we learn, that during the 
night of the zoth of July, three Auttrian 
and two Ruflian batteies were opened, 
and continued playing againft that fortrels 
with great brifkneis till dey-break, when 
the batteries from Braha recommenced. 
This mode of attack was continued tll 
the night of the 23d, by which time all 
the houfes in the upper part of the town, 
the principal magazine, the corn mill, the 
arfenal, with the adjoining houfes, the 
Pacha’s excepted, wee reduced to afhes. 
The pallifadoes on this fide of the fortrels, 
and the gubions placed upon the battions, 
were alfo contumed by the flames. 

Vienna, Aug. 8. By the laft accounts 


from Chotzym we learn, that the provi- 
fions in that fortrefs having been entirely 
deftroyed by the fire from the batteries, the 
prince de Cobourg and general Solukow,: 
cn the 26th of July, fummonced the place 
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to furrenders but the garrifon having 
defired a delay ‘of three days for delibe- 
ration, and a fufpenfion of hoftilities, their 
requeft was complied with, ony. 

Copenhagen, Augult 9. A fhiparrived 
here from Cronttadt brings intelligence, 
that admiral Greig, having got his fleet 
repaired, was at anchor off Zietkier twelve 
days ago, and that the duke of Suderma- 
nia, with the fleet under his command, 
was allo at fea. 

Cepenhagen, Ang. 32. As veflels 
arrived here yefterday from the Baltic, 
which Jeft the Ruffian and Swedith fleets 
almoft within fight of each other, near 
Hoogland, the news of a fecond engase- 
inent is hourly expected. 

(Thus fur the London Gazette. ] 

Other advices from the Continent men- 
tion, that the Swedifh fguadron, in the 
Jate engagement, confilled of fifteen thips 
of the line, and twelve frigates, and that 
ef the Ruilians of {eventeen fhips of the 


HISTORICAL 


JULY 29. 

N the 20th of Jaft month, as fome la- 

boureis were cutting turf in a bog 
near Emp» Lodge, in the county of Wett- 
meath, they feund at the depth of 18 feet, 
the body of a very tall man in an erect 
potture, where, in all probability, it has 
been for many centuries. On examina- 
tion, every part was as entire as at the 
day of his death ; his ikin was in co'our 
and confiftence like a ‘half-tanned calf- 
ikin, and almott impenetrable; the few 
hairs that were {cattered on his head were 
remarkably coarfe, his ftature was fix feet 
three inches ; not the fimalleft remains of 
clothes were found around, nor could any 
mark of violence be difcovered on the 
body. From this circumftance it is con- 
jeGtured, that the unhappy wretch was 


drowned at a time when the bg was a 


quagmire, or flaking fcraw, and having 
funk to the gravel, remained in that ereét 
potture he was found in. The quagmire, 
im the courfé of many centuries, confoli- 
dated into a bog, and ihus preferved the 
body more perfectly than if it were cm- 
balmed. 
JULY 30. 

At the laft meeting of the Sunday fchools 
fociety, it was reported by their committee, 
that fince the initimtion of the fociety they 
had ettablifhed and affilted 432 {chools, 
containing 27,949 {cholars; and that the 
feveral {chools had been fupplied with 
335554 fpelling books, 9,393 teliaments, 
aod 1,982 bibles, 
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line, and fixteen frigates. Adyices from 
France alfo affert, that an arret of council 
was iffued at Paris on the 8th of Auguit, 
which fixes the meeting of the flates ge- 
neral to the 1{t of September, and fu'pends 
to that time the eftablifhment of the Cour 
Pleniere. 

Other accounts fiom France brings me- 
lancholy advices of the difaftrous ravages 
received throughout every part of that 
country by the ftorm of the r3thult. The 
damage, as far as is alieady known, 
amounts to upwards of one hundred mi!- 
lions of livres.—T his amount is publifhed 
by authority. In the diocefe of Paris 
alone, 97 parifhes are reduced to the moit 
urgent want. The fums already fub- 
feribed to their relief are—a lottery to pro- 
duce 12 millions, his majetty’s donation of 
1,200,000 livres, befides a very large re- 
ceipt from the benefits at the plices of 
public entertainment. 


CHRONICLE. 


JuLY 3. 

The Pelew Tflands, for which the Ariel 
floop is now fitting cut at Portfmouth, are 
a chain of fimall iflands, fituated in’ the 
7th degree north lat. and about the 135th 
degree of eaft long. from London. ‘Thete 
iflands were heretofore imperfeétly noticed 
by fome fhips making the Eaftern paflage 
from China; but the firtt Europeans that 
ever landed there were doubtlets the crew 
of the Antelope, Capt. Wilfon, a packet 
belonging to the Eat India Company, 
which was wrecked kere in Augntt 1783, 
on her paflage from China. The captain 
and crew, confifting of about 30 Engltth, 
got to fhore upon a raft. hey found the 
natives of a deep copper colour, with no 
kind of covering on the:r bodies whatever ; 
yams, cocoa nuts, and fith, almoft their 
only food ; and water, fome:imes fweetened 
with the fugar-cane, their only drink ; but 
with difpofitions fo good and generous, as 
would adora the human charaéter in its 
moft improved ftate. “They have a regular 
form of government, which was exerted in 
reftoring to the unhappy fufferers whatever 


the canoes that went out to the wreck had © 


brought away. ‘They furnifhed them with 
a conftant fupply of tuch provifions as the 
ifland afforded, and treared them with 
every mark of courte!y and kindnefs. 


A very fingular circumitance much fa- 


cilitated the intercourfe between our coun- 
trymen and the nayves; a Malay, who 
fome time before was calt. away upon this 
ifland, had acquired the language, and it 

oO hap- 
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was a native of Bengal, and {poke the 
Malay tongue, by which means a ready 
communication was maintained on both 
fides: in the whole cow fe of which, thefe un- 
tutored children of nature uniformly thewed 
themfelves poffeffed of every virtue that 
could grace-humanity ; they were in their 
fentiments juit, generous, and benevolent ; 
in their habits, temperate, laborious, cheer- 
ful, cautious of intrufion, and courteous 
even to politenefs. They appeared always 
void of fufpicion ; in moments of danger, 
firm and eatlefs patient under mistor- 
tunes, and in death refigned. 

After three months itay on this ifland, 
the carpenter, having fortunately prefer ved 
his tools from the wreck, our countrymen 
were enabled by the moft perfevering toil, 
but {till more by the benevolence, the for- 
bearance, and the integrity of the natives, 
to build a veffel out of the fragments of 
the wreck, in which they failed to China, 
and thence got a paflage home. 


AUGUST 2. 

Extraét of a letter from an officer on board 
the Queen Charlotte, Capt. Dixon, dated 
Canton, 14th January 1788, received 
by the Hawke. 


© We are arrived at this place, after a 
voyage of 27 months, all well. The 
King George arrived a few days after us, 
all her people in good health. We have 
had a very profperous voyage, and have 
colle&ted a large quantity of furs, and 
made many dilcoveries ; one a large ifland, 
which our captain named Queen Chai lotte’s 
ifland,* and took poffcffion of it in the 
name of King George. This ifland will 
prove a very great dilcovery, as the na- 
tives were very friendly with us, and 
brought us a vaft abundance of tkins. In 
Augutt laft, we fell in with the Prince of 
Wales, Capt. Cornett, and the Princes 
Royal, Capt. Duncan, all in good health 
and fpirits; our owner’s brother was on 
board; they had met with good fuccels, 
and intended to have gone to China this 
year ; but as the King George and our 
fhip was going down, they determined to 
Stay another feafon, and would winter at 
Queen Charlotte’s Hland. Capt. Dixon 
gave them information of all his di{co- 
veries, which would be of very great fer- 
vice to them, as we had made agreements 
with all the Chiefs, to colle& us a cargo 
of furs againit we came back, which they 
would do, being fo fond of our goods. 
We are to load hence with tea and China 
ware; but as there are fo many fhips here, 
we fall not be at home till late in the year.’ 
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happened that one of the i men 


AvuGUST 3. 

The laft letters from Bengal inform us, 
that the monfoons on the Malabar coalt 
have been very heavy. The rains have 
poured down in torrentsy accompanied by 
heavy gales of wind, and continual thunder 
and lighting, which has done damage 
among the cattle. The face of the coun- 
try, however, exhibits a fine profpect of 
the moft plentiful crops that have been 
known for many years. 

AucusT 4. 

Comparifon of the produce of the cuttoms, 
excife, &c. for the weeks ending 3d 
Auguft 1787, and rf Augult 1788. 

d 


1787, 3d Ausutt, .*¢. O 
Culloms = 395591 4 SE 
Excife - 334,538 oOo 
Stamps = 495544 0 0 
Incidents - 21,705 2 0 


Total 245,378 6 6% 





Week, ending 1ft Aug. 1788 |. s. d. 


Cuftoms - 93,953 18 2 
Excile - 203,299 © O 
Stamps - 29,119 © @ 


Incidents - 16,742 19 10 
Total 343,114 18 o 

Increafe in the cuftoms, excife, &c. in 
the week ending 1ft Auguft 1788, when 
compared with the correfponding week, 
ending 3d Aug.1787 97,7361. 115i 

The above circumftances are the more 
interefting, when we recolleét, that the 
comparifon has not been drawn from an 
unproductive period, but from a year that 
was eminently favourable. 

The commitfioners for the redu&tion of 
the national debt have compleated their 
eighth quarter, and entered upon another : 
they have already redeemed nearly three 
millions of fteck. 

Lalt week the feffions for the county of 
Norfolk ended, when that happened, which 
was never known to happen in the county 
before ; the different keepers cf the prifons 
in the county came forward, and informed 
the court, they had no prifoners to bring 
befare them, which happily furprifed them ; 
in fact, the conduét of the magiftrates in 
the county of Norfolk is truly a pattero for 
othe: counties to go by: the exilting laws, 
thus managed, are fully fufficient. 

Friday latt arrived at Lynn in Norfolk, 
the Archangel, from Greenland, captain 
Cook, with two fith. It was with much 





difficulty the got fafe there, having received 
a deal of damage in a gale of wind, which 
drove her againtt a field of ice, When the 

above 
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above fhip was in Greenland, captain 
Cook, the furgeon, and mate, went on 
fhore, when the captain was feized on by a 
monttrous bear, which immediately hugged 
him with its paws; the captain called to 
the furgeon to fire at the creature, though 
at fifty yards dittance, which he did, and 
fortunately fhot the bear through the head, 
which initantly killed it, and captain Cook 
was by this means providentially faved 
from being torn in pieces. 
AUGUST 5. 

On the conclufion of Mrs, Siddons’s 
Jaft performance -at Edinburgh, the faculty 
of Advocates prefented her with a piece of 
plate, a tea tray, which weighed near 150 
ounces, with the following infcription of 
yet more weight to the pofleflor. 

To Mrs. Siddons, 
As an acknowledgment of refpeét for 
Eminent Virtues ; 

And of gratitude for pleafure received from 
Unrivaled Talents. 
Edinburgh, July 1788. 

Yelterday finally clofed the poll for 
Welftminfter, [See page 52] when the 
ftate of it was as follows : eel 

ota 
Townfhend, Hood. pers ep. 
Friday, July 18, 572 292 864 
Saturday, 19, 521 484 1005 
Monday, 21, 826 839 6©=- 166 5 
Tuefday, 22, 440 704% 3144 
Wednelday, 23, 382 573 955 
Thurfday, 24, 517 488 1005 
Friday, 25, 408 415 823 
Saturday, 26, 302 216 518 
Monday, 28, 643 382 61025 
Tuelday, 29, 469 233 702 
Wednelday, 30, 398 236 634 
Thurfday, 31, 264 156 420 
Friday, Aug. 1, 123 97 220 
Saturday, 25,377 261 438 
Monday, 4, 350 193 543 
Total 6392 5569 11961 
Majority for Lord J. Townfhend, 823. 
AUGUST It. 

Br'ghthelmftone, Augult 6. This day, 
about twelve o'clock, the ftand on the 
race ground was crowded with the no- 
bility, gentry, and others, to fee three 
pitched battles that were to be fought 
on a ftage ereéted for that purpofe before 
the ftand. The firft battle was between 
Watfon and Jones; the fecond between 
Ward and Reynolds; and the third be- 
tween Tyne and Earl. Earl was the 
talleft man, and a fhoe-maker by trade; 
Tyne is a taylor, and has fought feveral 
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battles. They both, from the firft fet-to, 
fhewed great courage, arid wafted but little 
time in manceuviing. Tyne appeared to 
have moft fkill, but Earl fought very faft, 
and generally threw him. In the fecond 
round, I'yne’s right eye was clofed up, 
and in a few rounds more he cut Earl ter- 
ribly over the face in feveral places, and 
aimed mott of his blows at the head ‘and 
brealt. However, after a dreadful confli& 
of 48 minutes, Tyne ftruck Earl under 
the left fide, and immediately clofed in, 
and threw him a mott dreadful fall, which 
killed him inftantly. * Several furceons, 
who weie prefent, endeavoured to bleed, 
and otherwile ufe their {kill; but alk to no 
purpofe ; fory what with the blows he had 
before received, and pitch.ng on his head, 
he was completely dead.—The Prince of 
Wales has dec!ared that he would have 
fome fettlement made on the nearett relation 
of the deceafed, but that, on account of 
the dreadful example he had then wit- 
nefied, he would never more either fee or 
patronize another ftage fight. 

Worcetter, Aug. 7. Their majefties 
and their royal highneffes the three eldeft 
princeffes arrived, at eight o'clock on Tuef- 
day evening latt, at the bifhop of Wor- 
cefter’s palace in this city. The next 
morning, the bifhop, dean, and chapter of 
this cathedral, and the clergy of the dio- 
cefe, waited on the king, when the bifhop 
addrefled his majefty in their name, whe 
was pleafed to return them a very gracious 
anfwer, and they had the honour to kifs 
his Majeity’s hand. The corporation of 
Worcefter were then introduced by the 
earl of Oxford, when the earl of Coventry, 
recorder of Worcefter, complimented the 
king in their name, in a very clegant and 
loyal fpeech, to which his majefty returned 
a gracious anfwer, and the corporation 
had alfo the honour to kifs his majefty’s 
hand. The nobility and gentry of the 
county afterwards waited on the king, and 
his majelty was pleafed to confer the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. Charles 
Withers. 

Tiicir majefties and the princeffes then 
attended divine fervice at the cathedral, 
where a charity fermon was preached by 
the Rev. Do&tor Langford, one of the 
canons of Windfor, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majefty, for the {tipport of the 
widows and children of the three choirs of 
Worcefter, Gloucefter, and Hereford. 

Reading, Aug. 9. On Wednefday 
morning laft, about five o'clock, a fire 
broke out in the ftables belonging to the 
White Hart ina at Maidenhead, which 
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cenfumed the fame, together wa a barn fi 
of wheat, and feveral adioinin 
two perions were im great dang ger of bel 
burnt. Ox an examination into | he caufe 
et this accident by the m sg ftra’ es, it 
appeared to have happened through the 
carele(snefS and neghgence of the two 
hoft!ers at the inn, who had left two can- 
dles burning in the ftable at four o'clock, 
afrer fetting out a waggon, and then going 
to bed and leaving them burning. Upon 
proof of this, Mr. Powey, high fteward, 
Mr. Taylor, mayor, and Mr. Penfold, 
the magiltrate for the town, committed the 
faid hoftlers to the houfe of correflion at 
Reading, there to be confined and kept to 
hard labour for 18 months, according to 
the direétions of the aét of parliament 
made for punifhing fervants carelefSly fet- 
ting fire to houfes or buildings. It is 
hoped, that the example will be a warning 
to other fervants, and induce them to be 
more careful of fire in future. 
AuGusT 14. 

On Monday Sir James Harris arrived 
at tie honourable Mr. Robinfon’s, Park- 
fireet, Weltminfter, fiom the Hague; im- 
mediately aficr which, a meffenger wi 





difpatched to the marquis of Contencthen: 


at Tunbridge, who’ returned to -town 
yefterday morning. A council of ftate 
was then held, in confequcnce of thole 
arrivals, at the fecretary of ftate’s office, 
at which Sir James allifted. On breaking 
up of the conncil, a mefienger was imme- 
diaely difpatched to his majefty at Chel- 
tenham, with their deliberations. 
Windfor, Aug. 18. Their majefties, 
and their royal highneffes the princefs royal, 
princefs Auguila and princefs Elizabeth, 
tet out from CAchestens at eight o'clock 
on Saturday morning laf, the nobility, 
geotry and inhabit: ats of that — and 
its neighbourhoed being afferubled there, to 
tettify their refpe&t on the occafion. At 
half an hour after one their majefties and 
the priacefles alighted at the earl of Har- 
court’s at Nuneham, where they remained 
ull near fix o'clock in the evening, and at 
half an hour after nine arrived in perfec 
health at this royal refidence, where they 
were received with every poflible demon- 
ftration of joy by all ranks of people. 
Whitehall, Aug. 23. Yetterdsy after- 
noon one of his majeity’s meffengers 
arrived at the office of the marquis of Car- 
marthen, his majefty’s principal fecretary 
of itate for foreign affairs, with the treaty 
of defentive alliance between his majelty 
and the king of Pruffia, which was figned 
at Berlin on the 33th initant by Jofeph 
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Ewart, efq. his majefty’s envoy extraord?- 
nary to that court, and by his Pruffian 
miijelty’s plen'potentiary, duly authorized 
for that purpole. 

A:UGUST 25. 

The Ivith parliament 1s further pro- 
rogued to the 4th day of November. 

AvoustT 26. 

Sir John Macphe:fon hus prefented fo 
his majefty an animal, called the Sia Goh. 
Tt is fmilar to that pre'ented many years 
fince by the late lord Clive to h's majcity, 
and the fecond of the kind ever brought 
into Great-Britain. It is reckoned in In- 
dia a very valuable prefent among the 
princes’ of the country, as the animal is 
very (c: wee, and uféd in hunting of hares 

and bi rds, in which it fhews extraordinary 
dex: erity. It is genrle, and remarkably 
obedient to his keeper. It was fent to Sir 
= Macplierfon by one of the princes in 

alliance with the company. 


AMERICA, 

Tue delegates of Virgin:a have, after a 
frong debate, agreed to y the foederal con- 
ttituiion, on a divifion of 89 againt 79, 
majority ro. This makes the roth ftate 
which has acceded to the union. 

The convention. of Virginia when they 
agreed to the foederal union, ratified it 
with this provifo, that * the conftitution, 
being derived from the people of the United 
States, may be refumed wherever the fame 
fhall be perverted to their injury or oppref= 
fion ; and that no right of any denomina- 
tion can be cancelled, abridged, refrained, 
or modified by the Cenegrels; the houfe of 
reprefentatives, the pr efident, or any officer 
of the States ; and that among other effintial 
rights the liberty of confcience and of the 
prels cannot be cancelled, abitdged, re- 





ftrained, or modified by any authority of 
the United States.” 
On Tuefday, May 20, the ftate of 


South Carolina ace ded to the new Contti- 
tution, 449 being for the afirmative, and 

73 for the negative. 
Advices fyom New Orleans, dated March 
26, mention, that on Good Friday, at 
half after one o'clock a fire broke 
out at a large houfe (t he treafarer” 8) not far 
rom the church, which burnt with inefi- 
ible fury 5 and, commun} tcating to the 
adjacent building, foon reached the guard- 
heufe, from thence to the and con- 
tinued for five hours, carrying rain and 
devaitation to all quarters of the town. 
There were neither fire engines, buck«ts, 
hooks, or ladders, fo that every effort was 
vaing The whole town was laid in afhes 
before 


at noon, 
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before eight o'clock at night, excepting the 
front row and two {tieets to the weitward, 
which were presi ved by the wind blowing 
itrongly the whole time from the fouth and 
fouth-eatt. Out of 920 houles, itis com- 
puted, that 700 are de(troyed. 

‘The havoc cauled by this dreadful eon- 
flacration originated at the houfe of a zea- 
Jous catholic; who, not ftisfied with 
worthipping God yp his ufual way, had a 
chapel, or altar, ciefted in his hou, for 
the purpof of paying adoration, and which 
he had illuminated wi h 50 or 60 wax ta- 
pers, as if his prayers could not afeend to 
heaven without them; thefe lights being 
left neglefted at the hour of dinner, fet fire 
to the cieling ; from thence procceded the 
deftruction of the moit regular, well-go- 
verned, finall city in the weltern world. 


BIRTHS. 
THE lady of vifcount Bernard, fon of 
the earl of Darlington, a fon and heir. 
The princefs of Waldeck, a prince, 
named Georges Augullus-Frederick. 


MARRIAGES. 
OHN Sayer, eq. barrifter at law, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, to Milfs Taylor of 
Mofeley Hall, Worcetterthire. 

John Drummond, efg. M. P. for 
Shaftefbury, to lady Sufan Fane, fifter to 
to the earl of Weitmoreland. 

John Walton, efq. of Wigmore-ftreet, 
Cavendith-iquare, to Mrs. Bevan of Upper 
Harley ftreet. 

John Torck, efq. of Dufours Place, 
Broad-ftreet, S00, to lady Sophia Sykes 
of the fame place. 

Dighy Mackworth, efq. fon of fir Her- 
bert Mackworth, bart. to Mi/s Deane, of 
Ca:duxton Place, Glamorganfhire. 

Richard Barnct Wyatt, efq. of Horn- 
church, Effex, to Mifs Jane Banrvis, 
daughter of Jackfon Barvis, Efq. of Mar- 
fhails, near Romford. 

Samuel Cruger Peach, efq. eldeft fon 
of H. Cruyer, efg. M. P. for Briftcl, to 
Mifs Clara Par'ridge, of that city. 

‘Thomas Sainfbury, efq. of Moredon, 
to Mils Fry of Streatham. 

DEATHS. 
At Stanmore, the hon. Ann Sophia 
« Thornhill, wife of George Henry 
Thomhi'l, ef. 
‘ Charles Pym Burt, efq. of Albemarle- 
reet. : 

Mr. Gainfborough, the celebrated pain- 
ter. 

Lieutenant colonel Douglas, of the 27th 
regiment of foot, * 
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At Pimlico, Dr. John Shebheare, ce- 
lebrated for his political writings in the 
laft reign. 

Lady of lord Colville of Colrofs. 

Dr. Cotton, phyfician at St. Alban's, 
and author of ** Vifions in Verfe.” 

Edmund Waller, efq of Ha!! Barn, 
Bucks. 

Lady Wolfeley, relist of fir Richard 
Woltcley, bart. : 

Peter Calvert, L.L.D. official principal 
of the Arches court of Canterbury, &c. 

At Baines, Thomas Rois, efg. aged 
107. 

Richard vifcount Powerfeourt, ef Ire~ 
land. 

Edward Turnour Garth Turnour, earl 
of Winterton, in Ireland. 

At Sianmore, Mrs. Drummond, wife 
ef George Drummond, efq. 

Mrs. Jane Carr, fitter to fir Robert 
Carr, bart. and aunt to the counte!s of 
Erro!. 

Sir Charles Raymond, bart. 

Thonsas Sheridan, efq. father of C. 
Sheridan, efq. fecretary of war in Ireland, 
and of R. B. Sheridan, efg. M.P. for 
Stafford. 

PROMOTIONS. 

OSEPH Ewart, efq. to be envoy ex- 
J traordinary to the court of Berlin. 

John Lane, cfg. late fecretary to the 
coiwaiilioners of Public Accounts to be 
receiver of the duties of one fhilling in the 
pound on filaries. 

Earl of Uxbridge to be colonel of the 
Staffordhhive militia. 

The hon, Stephen Digby, to be mafter 






of the Hofpital, or free Chapel, of St. _ 


Katherine, near the Tower. 

Tobn Lloyd, efq. to be one of the juftices 
of the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAzeTTE. 
JULY 29. 

OHN Teafiale, of Liv-rpool, merchant, 
J partner in trade with Taae Tealdale, of 
Char.es-Town, in South Carolina, North 
America, merchant. 

James Archifon theelder, of Shaftefbury, 
in Dorfethhire, linen-draper. 

Samuel Pitt, of Bagnio ceurt, Newgate- 

ilk -manufaéhurer. 

John Vaughan and Benjamin Vaughan, 
of Upper Thames-itreet, fugur- refiners and 
Ps thers 

Ep 
maker. 

Jotn Hasdwick, of Alcefter,. in Ware 


wickthire, mercer. 





freet, 






m Mofes of Whitechape!, watch» 


fort 
Jofeph 
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Jofeph Fernandes, of Chelfta, wine- 
merchant. 

John Vaughan, of Poplar, in Middle- 
fex, mariner. 

William Trenfield, of Fladbury, in 
Worcefterfhire, tanner. 

AUGUST 2. 

Henry Mears, of Wapping, glafs-feller, 

Amateur Hervey, ef Hampttead, {chool- 
matter. 

John Antill, of Cornhilt, filk-mercer. 

William Grindley, of Gray’s-inn-lane, 
builder. 

James Howarth, of Manchefter, cotton- 
nianufafurer. 

Richard Bateman, of Manchefter, cot- 
ton-merchant, 

Thomas Lander, of Walfall, in Staf- 
fordihire, button-maker. 

AuUGUST 5. 

David Watlon, of Alderfgate-ttreet, 

¥ictualler. 
entley Brooke, of Afhton-under-Line, 
iy Lancathire, tamber-merchant. 

Jovathan Hawk{fworth, and Thomas 
Hawkiworth, of Attercliffe, in the parifh 
of Shefheld, in Yorkfhire, cutlers and 
eopartners. 

John White, of Manchefter, grocer. 

James Holford, of Manchetfter, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

Thomas Keefe the younger, of Briitol, 
merchant, copartner with ‘Thomas Keete 
and Robert Keefe, late of Briftol, mer- 
chants, but now in parts beyond the Seas, 
trading in the faid city of Brittol, under the 
firm of Thomas Keefe and fons. 

AUGUST 9. 

Patrick Ferdinand Maurice, of Ply- 
mouth-dock, in Devonfhire, bookfeller. 

Benjamin Bradley, of Shorter’s-court, 
Throgmorton-ftreet, merchant. 

Francis Brooke, of Br.ftol, taylor and 
falefman. 

Thomas Pattinfon, of Aldermanbury 
Poftern, London, merchant. 

Daniel Alimack, of St. Anthons, in the 
parith of All Saints, in Northumberland, 
potter, 

Samuel Adams, of Walfall, in Staf- 
fordihire, fa&tor. 

AUGUST 12, 

Peter Exton, of Cheapfide, hatter. 

John Marth, of Folkitone, Kent, taylor. 

Walter Iles, Thomas Abell, and Phil'p 
Kendall, of Southwark, Surry, linen- 
drapers and partners. 

W illiam Rutherford, of Hillingdon, in 
Middlefex, {chool-mafter. 

John Camp, of New Store ftreet, St. 
Giles in the Fields, carpenter. 
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James Law, late of St. Alban’s-flreet, . 


Weltminfter, dentift. 

Jacob Browne, of Reading, in Berke, 
coachmaker. 

AvuGustT 16. 

Charles Edward Aberdeen, of Wind- 
mill-ftreet, in the parifh of St. Pancras, 
dealer and chapman. 

John Chriftmas Smith, of Hatton-ftreet, 
merchant. 

Jeremiah Reynolds, of Henley upon 
Thames, Oxfordthire, thopkeeper. 

Daniel Gottfried Hintze, of Bell-alley, 
Coleman-ftreet, merchant. 

Samuel Hervey, of Birmingham, War- 
wickfhire, fword-cutler. 

William Smith the younger, of Walfall, 
Staffordfhire, brid!e-cutter. 

AUGUST 19. 

Benjamin Edwards, of the parith of 
Eaft-Ham, in Effex, wine and brandy 
merchant. 

Thomas Co!man, of Edmonton, dealer. 

Launcelot Hilton, of Fore-ftreet, haber- 
dafher. 

Thomas Savile, of King-ftreet, St. 
Margaret, Weftminfler, upholder. 

William Gardner, of Cowcrofs-ftreet, 
Smithfield; hatter and hofier. 

Simon Slingfby, of St. Mary-le-bone, 
dealer. 

AUGUST 23. 

Thomes Evans, of Newington, Surry, 
linen-draper. 

Walter Colquhoun, of Spring- gardens, 
Weftmintter, merchant. 

Jobn Johnfon, of Norwich, vintner. 

William Saunders, of the Borough of 
Southwark, money-icrivener. 

Samuel Simmons, of Bilfton, in Staf- 
fordfhire, japanner. 

Chrittopher Moor, 
fhire, draper. 

Richard Thomas of Newport, in Mon- 
mouthfhire, currier. 

Stephen Hunt, of Crookham, in the 
parith of Thatcham, Berks, maltiter. 

Benjamin Hewfon, of Birmingham, 
button. maker. 

William Rowlandfon, of Richmond in 
Yorkhhire, hofier. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

R Oufteau’s Thoughts, feleéted from his 
Works, 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

Hamilton’s Arithmetic and Boook- keep- 
ing, 12mo. 28 6d. 

Bifhop Newcome’s Verfion of Ezekiel, 
4to. ros. 6d. boards. 

New and Old Principles of Trade com- 
pared, 8vo, 3s. boards, 
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Trimmer’s Sunday-School Catechift, 
z2mo. 2s. 

Trimmer’s Sunday Scholar’s Manual, 
3S. 

St. Julian’s Abbey, 2 vol. r2mo. 6s. 

Henley’s Obfervations on Virgil, 8vo. 
as. 6d. boards. 

Pickering’s Sorrows of Werter, a poem, 
4to. 5s. fewed. 

Cotter’s Poems, 2 vol. {mall 8vo. 10s. 

Tales, entertaining and fympathetic, 2 
vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Goodwyn’s Connexion of Life with 
Refpiration, 8vo. 3s. boards. 

Brown’s Elements of Medicine, 2 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 

O'Dogherty’s Epitome of the Hiftory of 
Europe, 8vo. 7s. 

Grenier’s Art of War at Sea, 8vo. 7s. 

Skinner's Ecclefiaftical Hittory of Scot- 
Jand, 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Topham on the Diteafes of Cattle, 8vo. 


7S. 

Blackitone’s Reports in Common Pleas, 
1788, folio, ss. fewed. 

Nodder’s Botanical Plates, with Expla- 
nations, 8vo. gs. boards, or 18s. coloured. 

M£ Culloch’s Obfervations on the Her- 
ring Fitheries, 1s. 6d. 

Tooke’s Two Pair of Portraits, pre- 
fented to the Eleétors of Great Britain, 18. 

Imperieét H nts toward a New Edition 
of Shakefpeare, gto. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hiltory of the Ifland of Veritas, 2s. 6d. 

Correfpondence of Two Lovers, 3 vol. 
y2mo. ros. 6d. 

Orton’s Expofition of the Old Tefta- 
ment, vol. 1, 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Lee’s Elegiac Poem, to the Memory of 
a Father, 2s. 

Dillon's Hiftory of the Reign of Peter 
the Cruel, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Peter provided for without a Penfion, zs. 

Sop in the Pan for Peter Pindar, 1s. 6d. 

Anoual Regiiter, for 1786, 6s. boards. 

Savary’s Letters on Greece 8vo. 75. 

Burgefs’ Initia Homerica, 2s. 6d. 

Anecdotes refpecting the late Lord Chef- 
teifield and My (.ume, zs. 

A Quarter of a Hour before Dinner, a 
Biama, 1s. 


FOR AUGUST, 1788. 11 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN 
From Aug. 11, to Aug. 16, 1788, 
By the Standard WiNCHESTER Buhhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat, Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans 
s. d. 8. d. 8. de to A. 8. he 
) 









































London 5 als si 62 o!3 ¢ 
COUNTIES INLAND. 

Middlefex 5 7|3 9|2 10l2 413 2 
Surry § 9/3 43/3 3)2 4{3 12 
Hertford § 8\——{3 cl2 3/3 3 
Bedford 5 513 3;—l2 3 4 
Cambridge 4 10/2 Qi——jr siz & 
Huntingdon 5 O——ji——jr giz 8 
Northampton § 7/3 2 6/1 11]/3 © 
Rutland 5 6 2 6]2 Off 3 
Leicefter 5 9/3 62 oft 10}3 3 
Nottingham § 9/3 2/2 Ef 103 
Derby 6 3]——j—— jz 133 & 

tafford 5 il———|2 Siz 214 3 
Salop § 1113 5j2 g]2 34 2 
Hereford | 5§ 4-—!—|?> 2A 
Worcefter 5 10 —-jz 2/3 2 
Warwick 5 5 111/33 3 
Gloucefter 5 1Oj———-/2 3Cjt 11/3 3 
Wilts § 3/3 9/2 I1]2 413 10 
Berks § 63 72 a12 313 2 
Oxford 5 — 3 2/2 613 4 
Bucks 5 Si——13 ©2 213 2 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 5 t——jz 52 242 
Suffolle 4 11/2 6/2 v1 112 6 
Norfolk 5 42 92 32 si 
Lincoln § 3/2 11/2 42x ole i 
York § 103 4/2 41 13 3 
Durham 5 10]}3 9J——j2 O13 =» 
Northumb. 5 53 82 7a 113 7 
Cumberland 5 11/3 8/3 3;2 o4 o 
Weftmoreland 6 8/4 4/3 5.2 O14 8 
Lancafhire 6 31W—\—2 43 «7 
Chethire 6 113 3/3 ola 1|—-— 
Monmouth 6 2W-— mt ne j— 
Somerfet 5 813 3l2 are 213 9 
Devon 5 9} 2 alt 10] ——- 
Cornwall 5 6 — ee i) ee 
Dortet § 42 7)2 213 9 
Hamphhire 5 5 —| 1ol2 413 6 
Suffex 5 $-— |2 1|-— 
Kent 5 —}3 S'2 22 8 





5 
Peck Loaf 2s. 4d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.S. L's Verfes are not wisbout poetical Merit, but they border fo much upen the edulatory, 
that they would be confidered as a dire? Puff for the Gentleman to whom they are addreffid. 

G ——e’s Lines on a Servant Maid are inadmiffible. : 
F Saintfort uld have the Candour to recolle&, that in a Publication continued for fuch a Series 
of Years, the principal Circumftance to which be alludes, might poffi'ly bappen, but could never 
happen intentionaliy«—Some Subjeés that be has printed out have been already copictfly given 
in cur Miceilany, andy confequently, to refume them, wuld juftly fubjc& us to bis own Cenfure. 
The Words cf favourite Songs we fill continue to give occaficrally 5 but the Mulfic it is not in 
cur power to printy as it wuld now be an Infringement of the Property of other Perfonse 


The extreme Length of the Piece from W.C.R. renders it inadmifible. 
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